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A “Royal Viking” First Class Flight with sleeper 
accommodation leaves Hong Kong at 9.45 a.m. every 
Thursday... Bookings available for Bangkok, 
Rangoon, Karachi, Cairo, Rome, Geneva, Dusseldorf, — oak 
Copenhagen, Oslo and Stockholm. For connections 
to points not mentioned above please contact your « 
Travel Agents, or General Agents, Thoresen & Co. 
_ Ltd., Queen’s Building. Telephone 31241. 


SSeS The pleasure is yours when you travel SAS 
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PUBLIC WORKS 


IN HONGKONG 


By Edward Sucespenik 


Watching of the rapid progress of the Colony’s 


public works is not an easy task. However, thanks 
to Mr. T. L. Bowring, Director of the Public Works 


Department, and his staff, I was able to obtain 


an up-to-date picture of the following ma) or public 


works which are in progress: 


Tai Lam Chung Water Supply Scheme: The 
construction of a reservoir of approximately 6,000 
million gallons capacity with a system of dams, 
filtration plant, pumping stations, pipe lines, 
tunnels and access roads, tops the list of the 
Colony’s public works. The completed scheme 
which has been estimated to cost £7.5 million will 
provide up to 40 million gallons per day. With the 
existing reservoirs, during the rationing periods, 
on the average only about a half of the potential 
demand can be satisfied. Thus the new scheme, 
when completed in two years, will greatly improve 
the supply of water to the Colony. 


Land Reclamation: On the central waterfront 
of Hongkong Island work is proceeding. on the 
reclamation of about nine acres of land. Six acres 
have been already reclaimed and the rest is expected 
to be finished early in 1955. 
includes the construction of a quay wall, is estimat- 
ed to cost £250,000. The new site will be used for 
the proposed City Hall. Temporarily, it serves as 
a car park. 


new pier. at Ma Tau Kok is in progress. 


This work, which 


In Kowloon, work on the reclamation for a 
The 
construction of the 550 feet long seawall has recent- 
ly been completed. This project will cost about 
£110,000 and will be completed by May 1955. 


To relieve the acute shortage of building sites 
in Kowloon a hill in Hung Hom ‘is being removed 
at an estimated cost of £94,000 and the excavated 
spoil used for the reclamation of 20 acres of land 
from the sea. Half of the hill will be cut down 
in the first instance to provide 4 acres of land 
suitable for building low cost houses for workers. 
Similar plan will be carried out on Pipers Hill and 
the spoil deposited in Cheung Sha Wan reclamation. 


Drainage Scheme: The Yaumati Drainage and 
Outfall Scheme which is expected to be completed 
late in 1956 at a cost of £250,000 will permit the 
use of water closets in an area densely populated 
with 180,000 people. The project is also designed 
to serve a further area of 900 acres and to intercept 
the innumerable sewers which now empty into the 
sea and foul the foreshore. . 


New Buildings: Of the three blocks planned 
for new Government Offices at the total estimated 
cost of £1 million, one was erected in 1953. The 
remaining two are scheduled for 1955 and 1957 


respectively. The work on the construction of new 
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Police Headquarters at Arsenal Yard was started 
last year and has now been completed at a cost of 
£425,000. In July 1954 the building of Western 
Divisional Police Station was commenced. It will 
cost £75,000 and will be completed in 1956. In 
September 1954 the construction of CEME work- 
shops will commence. It will be completed in 
1955 at a cost of £80,000. Two residential ten- 
storey blocks for Government servants (99 flats 
altogether) have been started this year and are 
expected to be finished by 1955 at a total cost of 
£350,000. 


A new Secondary ss nhiradional School for 
875 pupils, which will be named Queen Elizabeth 
School, is about to be started in Kowloon. It will 
be finished in 1955 and will cost £125,000. The 
sum of £100,000 will be spent on two new primary 
schools (at North ‘Point and Sai Ying Pun) and 
on extensions of Kowloon Junior School and Ellis 
Kadoorie School by the end of 1954. 


A new 200 bed Maternity Hospital (at Tsan 
Yuk) was begun in November 1953 and the con- 
struction of Sisters’ Quarters at Queen Mary 
Hospital is under way. These two projects will 


be finished by 1955 at a cost of £300,000. 


Sookunpoo Sports Stadium: In July 1953 
work began-on a new Sports Stadium with seating 
accommodation for nearly 30,000 spectators on 
terraces cut out of the sides of the Sookunpoo 
Valley which is almost a natural amphitheatre. It 
is hoped that this stadium will be ready by January 
1955 at an estimated cost of £156,000. 


The list of public works in the planning stage 
includes the following: 


Kai Tak Airport: The existing only civil air- 
port in the Colony has the reputation of being one 
of the worst in the world. Great importance, 


_ therefore, is attached to this project of constructing 


on reclaimed land a promontory into Kowloon Bay 
for a new runway and overrun 7,500 feet long and 
700 feet wide.- Kai Tak will then be able to accom- 
modate all types of trunk route aircraft now operat- 
ing with an appreciable increase in safety and 
usability. Total cost of this project is estimated 
at £6 million and half of this sum will be lent free 
of interest. by the U.K. Government. Tenders will 
be called for later this year (probably in Novem- 
ber). It is hoped that in March 1955 contracts 
will be let and the work will commence. The first 
stage, up to the bringing of the new airport into 
operation, may be completed by the ‘end of 1958, 
and the terminal and maintenance areas by the end 
of 1960. With the exception of sand, cement and 
stone, which will be supplied locally, all the rest 
of materials and is ih ad will have to be imported. 


iniliestriet Areas: In connection with the in- 
dustrial development of the Colony the Government 


has recently approved a_scheme for the prepara- 


at £625,000. 
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tion of the Kun Tong area for future factory sites. 


The plan includes reclamation of land, levelling - 


and drainage of about 78 acres, and the construction 
of main roads. The cost of this project i is estimated 


ground work will start this autumn. 


Similar plans are being made for the rapidly 
growing industrial district of Tsun Wan—Ha Kwai 
Chung in the New Territories. 


Plans are also prepared for 15 irrigation 
schemes in the New Territories comprising an area 
of 1,850 acres. 


Building Projects: Among building projects 
the plans for the new City Hall, to be constructed 
at a cost of £14 million, have attracted considerable 
attention in the Colony. The urgent need for new 
hospitals, schools etc. was particularly stressed in 
the resulting controversy. The Government plans 
in this field for the future include: New Kowloon 
Hospital for 1,200 beds (£2? million), Mental Hos- 
pital in the New Territories for 500 patients 
(£500,000), extension to the Queen Mary Hospital 
(£38,000), Remand Home for 60 juveniles in Kow- 
loon (£22,500), a camp for 1,100 disabled destitutes 
(including a school for blind children and a small 
hospital block) at Lantao (£66,500). 


New markets are planned in Kennedy Town 
and in Kowloon (fish and vegetable market) and 
an extension of the Kun Chung Market. An 
abattoir, designed to serve both Hongkong and 


Kowloon, will be situated in Kennedy Town. It 


will have a maximum daily output of approximately 
2,400 pigs and 240 cattle. Processing plants for 
offal and accommodation for a wholesale meat 
market and cold storage will be provided. The 
abattoir is expected to cost in the region £1 million. 


Transport: High quality new roads, in order 
to reduce maintenance costs, and widening of cer-- 
tain roads are the long term policy of the Govern- 
ment. Because of the congestion of buildings, the 
implementation of this policy will take many years. 


Internal water transport in the Colony will 
be greatly improved when the new Kowloon Public 
Pier, and new ferry piers for the Star Ferry Com- 
pany and,for the Hongkong and Yaumati Ferry 
Company are built off newly reclaimed land. 
These projects will probably be realised by 1957 
and will amount to approximately £1” million. 


- Water Supply: Water, supply is also receiving 
due attention in the Colony’s investment plans. 
Preliminary work has already been carried out at 


Lantao in regard to the siting of the dam for the 
Cheung Chau Water Supply Scheme and investiga- 


tions have been made on minimum stream flows in 
connection with proposed supplies to a number of 
villages (Sha Tau Kok, Shatin, Sai Kung, Taikoo) 
in the New Territories. 


It will be completed in 1957 and | 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS IN PEKING 


In his opening speech at the first National People’s 
Congress in Peking, Chairman Mao Tse-tung emphasised its 
great historical significance. Though Europe and America 
were preoccupied with their own vital concerns, and the 
Kremlin was engrossed in the latest moves of Western states- 
men regarding the future of Germany than in the gathering 
in Peking, the eyes of most of Asia were turned toward the 
Chinese capital. The interest was general: the thoughts and 
emotions very mixed. Was the new Colossus to overrun 
Eastern Asia as Japan had done before? Was the adoption 
by China of the Soviet system after all the best answer to 
the problems set by the resurgence of Asia’s peoples? Or 


could it best be found in the experience and history of the 


free democracies which had created the modern world of 
science and industry and free institutions and an effortless, 
smooth-running, effieient economic productive system in- 
finitely less bureaucratic and far more bounteous both in 
output and in diffusion of general prosperity than the cum- 
bersome, bureaucratic, collectivist system of the Soviet 
Union? These were some of the questions that came to the 
minds of Asian peoples as they watched from afar. 


Mao Tse-tung hailed the Congress as a milestone mark- 
ing new “victories” and advances made by China since 1949. 
They are advances chiefly of the spirit, of confidence and 
of pride. Certainly the Chinese people have stood up. But 
that is the posture normal to man since he evolved from 
his tree-climbing ancestors. The Chinese people, by reason 
of their own qualities, have a large fund of goodwill among 
the other peoples of the earth, though not very much in 
Asia. 
level of prestige and influence. Through the ages they have 
attained wisdom, experience and fine qualities; in every way | 
a great people, sturdy, intelligent, pleasing. alike to the eye 
and to the heart, and now a vast multitude capable of achiev- 
ing, as-Lionel Curtis expressed it, “the noblest Common- 
wealth man has ever seen.” Yet itis not so much of these 
things as of material advances that the Communist leaders 
think and speak. It is seriously to be doubted whether the 
the results attained correspond in this domain to the pro- 
digious efforts and intellectual energies devoted to it. The 
crops are little if any greater than they were in one or two 
years between the two world wars when something like 
peace and economic unity obtained. The industrialization 
of the North-east was accomplished, thanks to the J apanese, 
during the Manchoukuo regime; it was done in an orderly, 
quiet, systematic way, and with none of the phenomena, 
clamour, criticism, chatter, text-quoting and _ ideological 
abracadabra so common in the Communist technique. The 
Japanese engineers set to work quietly, just as they had done 
in their own country after the Meiji Decree, and created 
- numerous heavy industries there. Manchuria was the only 
country into which Japan poured great sums of capital. 


But what Japan did Russia undid with ruthless hands. 
The machinery and equipment of these industries were torn 
out and transported to Siberia. Not one word of criticism 
was ever heard about this from the Chinese Communists, 
but no doubt they did not like it. Now the Russians have 
replaced it. Wihhat Manchoukuo began the Communists are 
continuing, and this part of Chinese territory is undergoing 
a profound economic revolution. But there is a feeling that 
much of the resources of China Proper is going outside the 
Wall and that the mother provinces are being unfairly drain- 


The Chinese ought never to have fallen below a high | 


transform the provinces of China Proper into a great in- 
dustrial State. In these matters high international strategy : 
is dominant. Everybody remembers the relation between 
Manchoukuo industrialization and the Japanese Army, be- 
tween the Soviet Far East Command and the looting of the 
industries in Manchuria, and between the strategy of that 
same Command and the reconstruction of these industries 
today: It is not a sound basis for the future. 


If peaceful co-existence is to be practical—which is 
doubted—then for the next half-century there should be a ~ 
division of economic effort, whereby China may look to 
long-term help from the Soviet Union outside China Proper 
and seek an arrangement with the West whereby China 
inside that territory should be developed with the aid of 
the West. That, however, is a big subject which cannot 
expect to get a hearing while Communist policy proceeds 
along the deep and hidden entrenchments of an. arid his- 
torical theory and allegedly fore-ordained ideology. The 
hearing will come—later. 


The biggest and most positive contrthiation the new re- 
gime has made to the sounder future of their people lies in 
the great flood-prevention and other conservancy works to 
which the Government committed their energies early in 
their existence. The mobilised peasants in the Huai’ river 
region, in the mid-Yangtze, in the Yungtingho river system, 
may have had to bend their backs to the task as never 
before, and may often have rebelled in their hearts, but 
they have had proof now of the value of their labour. The 
regime may have gained a poor reputation from the view- 
point of Heaven’s mandate and sympathy: it has gained a 
great reputation with the common peasant for saving millions 
of his kind from the miseries that only those realise who 
have seen the magnitude of China’s calamities in the past 
from flood or drought. Railways are being slowly driven 
through the most difficult of all terrain. Phey, too, are 
strategic, for at the root of all motivations among the Com- 


-munists is the appetite for and obeisance to sheer physical. 


power. It is not a good thing for the proletariat in the long 
run: it is too obvious a preparation for the conquerors to 
come. But railways have always brought great economic 
gain and valuable population shifts, and it will be true also. 
of these railways in the North-west and West which are 
going ahead in the face of all manner of obstacles. The 
ecohomic stakes of the present Communist policy are high 
indeed. Mr. Attlee said if the new regime is to succeed 
it must give the people something far ‘more than hope to 
subsist upon. 

_- The immediate purposes of the National Congress are 
formal rather than abnormal or sensational. It has to adopt. 
a Constitution which described what exists today and what. 
is to be fashioned in due course; to enact important laws to 
prosper these aims; to approve the report on the work of 
the Government; and to elect leading working personnel of 


the State, who owe their positions so far wholly to the 


conquest of power by the People’s Liberation Army. The 
general task was described by Mao as to unite the people 


of the whole country—who are only united in form rather 


than in spirit—to win the support of all friends in all nations 
(though it is more important to win others than mere fellow- 
travellers), and to “‘bestir ourselves to defend peace between 
the nations and to further the cause of human progress.’ 
There may be a contradiction in the two last-named, but . 


ed. Still more disquieting is the fear that there will be ~for the present it suffices to say that few movements of 


hardly enough to complete the targets set there, let alone 


ee 


such vast significance have ever been couched in terms so : 
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FAILURE EAST-WEST TRADE EXPANSION 


; 


Speaking in Baden-Baden to the German National Com- 
mittee of the International Chamber of Commerce, the 
German Chancellor, Dr. Konrad Adenauer, challenged the 
warrant for the oft-repeated “demand” for a vast expansion 
of the volume of East-West trade, declaring: “Apart from 
the veto on deliveries of arms and products of direct strate- 
gic value, east-west trade is already quite free from restrictions. 
If, despite that, the amount of East-West business done is 
less than what people imagine it should be, the causes of 


the deficit are deep seated. At all events, the. fact. that the 


four East-West trade‘ conferences held so far have led to 
no practical results — mention is pregnant with sda 
ficance’’. 


Except in the case of the Scandinavian countries, the 
volume of trade the countries of East- and West-Europe 
have done with one another in post-war years has steadily 
decreased. West-Germany, for example, does only a frac- 
tion of the pre-war volume of trade with East-Europe. “The 
total export trade of Switzerland with Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and the U.S.S.R.” 
wrote a prominent Swiss authority recently ‘decreased 
successively from about Fr. 250 millions ($60,000,000) in 
1948 to about Fr. 150 millions ($35,000,000) in 1952. Over 
this period, when Swiss foreign trade as a whole was ex- 
panding, the share of Swiss exports to the countries named 
diminished continuously from about 1% in 1948 to about 
3% in 1952”, 

A report on East-West trade submitted to Sin ceeiat by 
Mr. Harold E. Stassen, chief of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, shows that “the value of trade in both directions 
between the free world and the Soviet bloc in Europe dropped from 


about $2,400 millions in 1952 to about $2,200 millions in 1953. . 


In the same period, trade between the West and the Soviet Union 
alone diminished from $943 millions to $790 millions’. 

On April 20, 1954, at the wish of the countries of East- 
Europe, 1538 experts on foreign trade from 27 countries of 
East- and West-Europe met in Geneva at a conference or- 
ganized by the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe to discuss “the structural problems’ upon whose 
solution the revival of East-West trade depends. The 
American delegate, Mr. Winthrop Brown, declared that the 
United States government agreed that the expansion of 


East-West trade in goods of no ee value was desir- © 


able, 


Most reports on this baal conference agree that 
the U.S.S.R. and other countries of East-Europe showed unmis- 


modest. 


The Chairman's brief speech was rhetorical, doubt- 


less so designed to give dramatic colour to the dull pro- 


ceedings to follow and the prolific speeches of the Archpriest 
of Chinese Communism Liu Shao-chi, who is the greatest 
driving force in the entire mechanism of Chinese Com- 
munism. His speech and report on the Constitution was a 
‘He described the dual personaili-: 
ty and policy of the regime in two single and separate sen- 


tences.- China’s political system, he said, had “a high de- 


gree of centralisation, but it was based on a high degree 
of democracy. ... The Chinese people have both full de- 
mocratic power and full obligations toward the State.” If 
China can harmonise these apparent basic contradictions she 
will have contributed something new and permanent to 
statecraft. If she cannot, these contradictions will resolve 


themselves in their own way, and At may not be the way of 


the Soviet “advanced experience.” 


to start from two assumptions: 
are equally eager to expand the gaa of non-strategic 


takably their keen desire for the normalisation of trade with ‘the 
West. ‘ Over and over again, delegates from the East em- 
phasised the view that the E.C.E., the body best acquainted 
with all the problems, should be developed into an all- 
European instrument for the expansion of East-West trade. 
“As first outcome of this new attitude in the countries of 
the East towards cooperation with the West” said one Swiss 
report \‘the U.S.S.R. and the other countries of East-Europe 


will from now on be represented permanently at the E.C.E. 


Secretariat, and technical committees of the E.C.E., manned 


by the best trade experts of East and West, will collaborate 


in the search. for the solutions of problems of trade common 
to all Europe”. 


Then why did the Ciao conference last April end without 
achieving anything concrete? 


To simplify the analysis of the problem, it is convenient 
That East and West 


commodities exchanged and 2. That no insuperable politi- 
cal obstacles prevent this. If the question is approached in 
this way, “the deep seated causes’ impeding the expansion 
of East-West trade are brought to light. 


Until the outbreak of World War II, the basis of 
East-West trade was the exchange of foodstuffs—grain, 
meat, fruit—and raw materials—timber, coal, petroleum, 


ores, furs—from the East, for industrial- products— 
machinery, precision . instruments, textiles, chemicals—from 


the West. Until 1938 the. East always had a large trade surplus 


with the West. Owing to the devastation wrought by war, 
the production of food in East-Europe diminished. Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, for example, which formerly export- 
ed huge amounts of food to West-Europe, now have barely 
enough for their own needs.’ The number of cattle in the 
U.S.S.R. in 1953 was less than in 1916, although the popula- 
tion since then has increased by 30%. 


Since the war, the consistent aim of the countries of 
the East bloc has been to make their combined economies 
self-supporting. Recently, the popular demand there for 
a higher standard of living has gained a hearing. Bouse 
quently, the quantity of food available for export to the 
West has shrunken to a mere fraction of what it once was. 
Moreover, since the war, the. East has been using more 
and more of its own output of raw materials for its own 
expanding industries, and so has less to export and needs 
relatively less industrial products from the West. 


On the other hand, being unable to rely on East- 
Europe for supplies of food, and being short of dollars, 
hence unable to import food on a large scale from America, 
West-Europe has been consistently expanding its own pro- 
duction of food. In 1953, for the first time, Italy grew enough 
wheat to cover all her own needs and had more rice than ever 
before for export. .Austria is now raising 84% of her own food 
and even exports meat. Even densely-populated West-Germany 
now exports food. . While East-Europe has been industrialising, 
West-Europe has been agrarianising. 


A recent United Nations bulletin eae that in 1953 
the total exports of 14 West-European countries to the 
U.S.S.R. and the rest of East-Europe (Albania Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland. and Rumania) was only 
50% of the 1938 volume. The corresponding figure for 
import was 38%. Had exports from West- to East-Europe 
increased since 1938 in the same proportion as, to the rest 


of the world, the value of exports in 1953 would have been 


the 
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| 
about $1450 millions but was, in fact, only $478 millions. Failing that, one way of easing the tension arising 
-_ Had trade in the opposite direction, that is, from East to from the accumulation of unpaid clearing balances would 
| West, increased as fast as imports into West-Europe from be to allow free trading in Eastern currencies. The Aus- 
other sources, the total value would have been about $2000 trian National Bank, for instance, would then no longer 
millions instead of only $574 millions. An earlier U.N. pay Austrian exporters in schillings at the official rates and 
report stated: “The volume of trade among the countries hold the dollar claims against the East until settlement 
of East-Europe, inclusive of the U.S.S.R., appears to Have arrived, but would authorise foreign exchange banks to 
the | increased tenfold compared with 1938”. sell the Eastern currencies to Austrian importers at rates 
m- | All these trends diminish the volume of goods available fixed by supply and demand. Whether the LMF. would 
ted | for exchange in East-West trade. All competent authori- sanction trading at heavy disagios could only be ascertained 
ll- f ties agree that in consequence of the over-development of When a concrete proposal were made. One practical draw- 
de. | the heavy industries in East-Europe to the neglect of the ack would be that exporters would be exposed to the 
of production of consumption goods, expansion of trade with ‘fluctuations in the rates of exchange. 
bees the West has suddenly become an imperative necessity for. Even after the East had more commodities to offer the 
$4 _ the East. This is proved by the huge-scale increase of West, and a workable multilateral payments system had 
uae imports in recent months paid for in gold. Before East- een ‘installed, there would still remain the difficulty of 
is Europe can adjust her balance of trade relations ‘with the West, bargaining between a state trade monopoly on the one side 
a two conditions must be fulfilled: 1. Agricultural production nd individual firms on the other. Collective bargaining 
| must be vastly increased and 2. Price levels in the East must be by some kind of western consortium representing commer- 
lowered to bring them into line with those in the West. cial, financial and governmental interests has been suggest- 
rout To do this would take considerable time and involve’ ed. But trading would not be satisfactory until firms in 
' heavy capital investment, above all, in the U.'S.S.R. Before the West could send representatives freely to the East to 
ent the output of agricultural produce could be increased study market requirements on the spot. Arbitration trie 
Test enough to leave a large margin for export, provision would bunals whose decisions would be acceptable by both sidés 
gic have to be made for: 1. Storage of crops, 2. Adequate would be necessary to adjudicate trade disputes. , 
liti- transport facilities by rail, road and waterways and ample 
lin _— provision of efficient types of vehicles, and 3. Organisation These are some of the “deeper seated” Causes preventing the 
sion = for distributing farm produce on a far larger scale than expansion of East-West trade. 
| now. 
of At present, all trade between East and West is bilateral. —- oak en 
ain, In reality, each transaction amounts to barter. This limits 
um, the possibilities of exchange to the amount the weaker of Mig! | <- 
S— any pair of partners can make available for export. When 
rom the exchange of goods is arranged, prices are always quoted 
plus — in dollars. On this basis, the price levels in East-Europe are far’ 
war, higher than in the West or in the countries of the dollar group. 
cho- As long as West-Europe was very short of dollars, many 
= European countries bought from the East to economise 
rely dollars. But since 1952, the dollar reserves in West-Europe 
the have steadily increased, so that the inclination to pay the a M OR R l S$ wae Pianes ‘ 
ula- higher prices for imports from the East has diminished. y 
As regards export to the East, the West profits from | 
of the higher price level, measured in dollars, but can make » 
Mies only limited use of this advantage, because settlements are \ 
for made through a clearing. As every country in East-Europe \ 
nse- has a structural deficit in trade with the West, unsettled \ 
the balances accumulate. The most recent report of the 
was. Austrian National Bank shows that on March 31, 1954, 
mere the aggregate of ‘the clearing balances against Bulgaria, 
hile Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland and Rumania was $7,372,- 
eeds 000. This is the amount/in dollars whose equivalent in 
-schillings had been paid to exporters by the Austrian Na- ' 
vast- tional Bank. But when the swing credits are exceeded, = 
llars, the payments in clearing transactions have to be suspended. ~- = sd er 
rica, In reality, the amounts owing to Austria by the countries 
pro- of the East bloc are much higher. 
rough As far as the difficulties in East-West trade are monetary, the 
remedies proposed are: |. Revaluation of all eastern currencies in a4 WW 
food terms of the dollar, so.as to bring price levels in East and West into SaaS SSS ZA 
an¥ accord, 2. Creation of a muliilateral payments system in East- 
sings Europe similar to that of the E.P.U. in the West, conceivably | | 
using gold supplied by the U.S.S.R, just as the E.P.U. uses TSANG FOOK PIANO CO. 
1953 dollars originally made available by the U.S.A. An Eastern : | 
the multilateral payments union would enable balances earned Marina House Hongkong 
aria, § by the West in one Eastern country to be used to. pay for Specialising in 
only debts incurred by the West in another. As long as the Pianos, Radios, Radiograms, Recorders, Gramophones, Sound 
Equipment, Amplifiers, Refrigerators, Electrical Appliances, 
for West has a structural trade surplus with the East, settle- C 
: | rystal Chandeliers, Language and Musical Records, 
Irope ments between the East and West unions come Re made in Music Books, Wind and String Instruments. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann 


Oil Stocks 


A good while ago I dealt exhaustively in the columns 
of the Far Eastern Economic Review with all aspects of the 
American Oil Industry. Oil has not only retained its role 
as important wheel in the country’s economic structure, but 
promises well to be a leader in this direction in future 
times. 


In the first half of 1954 there were some uncertainties 
connected with the American oil industry, as too large output 
and correspondingly extended inventories of crude oil and 
refined products, coupled with the then imminent return of 
the huge Iranian oil fields; and, finally, unproportionally 
extensive imports of foreign oil. While some of these 
factors have been ameliorated, their negative side has not 
been removed. Nevertheless great confidence prevails when 


evaluating the huge oil industry’s prospects. 


In their investment circular of August 24 the New 
York Stock Exchange firm of Hemphill, Noyes & Co. deals 
with the current status of the American oil stocks and comes 
to the following conclusions: . | 


Since January cf the current year oil shares on the 
New York Stock Exchange, as tabulated at the end of this 
discussion, have risen 23% in value, compared with a rise 
in Dow Jones Industrial Average, which is up 22%. The 
U.S. oil industry is justly classified as a growth industry, 
since consumption of petroleum products has increased al- 
most every year since the first well was drilled nearly 100 
years ago. In the post-war years (1946-1951) consumption 
grew at an abnormal rate of about 10% per annum in this 
country. More recently, growth has been slower with 3.8% 
increase in 19538. During the first half of 1954, demand was 


up only a disappointing 1.3%; and it is surmised that for. 


‘all 1954 the demand will have risen 2% over 1953. Ona 
long-term basis authorities predict a normal rate growth of 
between 3% and 5%. However, it was estimated by the 
President’s Material Rules Policy Commission in 1952 that 
by the year 1975, the demand for crude oil in this country 
would reach 13.7 million barrels daily, compared with 8 mil- 


lion barrels at the present time, or an increase of about 
70%. 


In view of these optimistic projections, the problem 
arises as to where the oil: will be obtained. The United 
States is by far the largest consumer of oil in the world, 
having used nearly 62% of all oil consumed outside of the 
Soviet orbit in 1953. Simultaneously, the United States 
produced some 55% of the oil obtained outside the Com- 
munist countries from an estimated 22% of known reserves. 
It is, therefore, obvious that in the long run, the United States 
cannot supply its requirements. 


The world’s most prolific oil reserves are in the Middle 
East. It has been estimated that some 63% of free world 
reserves are to be found in this area; and yet, in 1953 the 
Middle East only produced 21% of the oil consumed by the 
non-Communist world. To put it in another way, the Middle 
East produced only 38% as much oil as the United States 
from reserves nearly three times as large. It is therefore 
obvious that Middle East production can be stepped up very 
substantially without any additional oil being found in that 
area. It is an economic fact that a barrel of oil can be 
produced in the Middle East and shipped by tankers to this 
country to be delivered on the Eastern Seaboard at a lower 


cost than oil produced in the United States; one reason lying 
in the fact that the average well in the United States pro- 
duced some 17 barrels a day in 1953, while the figure in the 


Near East was in a range of 6 to 8 thousand barrels per 
diem and well. 


With the current oversupply situation in this country, 
there has been considerable agitation from the domestic pro- 
ducers to restrict imports of foreign crude oil. It probably 
would be unwise to force legislation on this point, because 
in the not too distant future America will be unable to get 
along without large supplies of crude from the Middle East. 


Despite the stable price of crude in the course of the 
past few years, the cost of finding oil has been increasing 
rapidly. This is due to finding fewer large reserves in the 
United States and constant deeper drilling. So far, despite 
the increasing demand, known reserves of oil in this coun- 
try which amounted to some 29 billion barrels at the end 
of 1953 have been maintained at a level somewhere between 


10 and 15 times annual requirements. This has necessitated ; 


the investment of large sums of money in exploration and 
drilling activities. As the cost of finding oil will increase 
rather than decrease over the coming years, it is difficult to 
envision anything but a long-term rise in the price of crude 
oil. | 

In additicn to oil as a fuel, it is becoming increasingly 
important as a raw material for the chemical industry. It 
has been estimated that some 21% of all the chemical needs 


of this country were met by the petro-chemical industry | 


using oil or natural gas as raw materials. Union Carbide 
Corpor. estimated last year that by 1965, the petro-chemical 
industry will supply 50% of the chemicals needed, whereas 
35 years ago it was a non-existent factor. This is another 
reason to view the outlook optimistically. | 


In order to maintain prices, allowables in U.S.A. have 
been cut, and international concerns have restricted their 
imports. It is true that supplies of gasolene still stand at 
10% below a year ago, but there are indications that within 
a short space of time the American oil industry will have 
solved its over-supply problems without cut in the price of 
crude. 


To summarize: from all appearances oil stocks are at- 
tractive in the current market, especially the shares of com- 
panies which have large stakes in the Middle East. As al- 
ready mentioned, this area with its low-cost production can 
be expected to become a larger and larger factor in the 
world consumption of oil. 
largest user of oil, the remainder of the free world is in- 
creasing its consumption at a rate nearly twice as fast as 
that of U.S.A. The international oil concerns referred to 
will stand to benefit from this world growth, and through 
their wise policies it is expected that Iranian Oil, which 
will now return to the world markets on a gradual basis 
with capacity production of 700,000 barrels a day not to 
be obtained until 1957, will not dislocate orderly marketing, 
nor will it result in a drop in the. price of crude. Most of 


the Iranian production is expected to be utilized in Europe 


since Iran has never been a factor in U.S. supply. 


In consideration of the foregoing remarks, and especial- 
ly the international aspect, shares to be highly recommended 


are Gulf Oil, Socony Vacuum, Standard Oil of California, | 


Standard Oil of New Jersey and Texas Company for a long 
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range investment. Next, can be chosen the integrated con- 
cerns, such as Humble Oil, Phillips Petroleum, Shell Oil and 
Standard Oil of Indiana. For high yield Sinclair Oil is to 
be recommended; its management is impressive and doing 
an excellent job; Sinclair owns the majority of stock of Rich- 
field Oil. Phillips Petroleum is ‘another firm with excellent 


prospects; it diversifies in oil, gas and petro-chemicals and 


is widely held by investment trusts. 


Oil, also a protagonist as regards petro-chemicals. 


Then there is Shell 


The following table was compiled by .J. Malcolm de 
Sieyes of Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and is very instructive: 
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This result is not to be confused with Federal taxes. Cali- 
fornia leads the parade with $1,242,000,000, while New York 
state garnered $1,134,000,000. Sales and_ gross receipts 
taxes supplied the states with their largest income, namely 


$6,572,000,000; this includes gasolene taxes of $2,223- 
000,000. 


Paper board, a good business barometer, shows a 92% 
working—of capacity. Congress will give U.S. yards about 
400 million dollars in new orders for merchant ships. Re- 
tail trade is holding up well. Commodity prices are dis- 


Price 
- Ind Recent Approx x 

marninigs per Div Market Yield 1953 
CRUDE PRODUCERS 7 1950 1951 1952 1953 Earns 
Amerada $4.88 $5.17 $5.04 $5.85 $3.00 182 1.6% 3.1 
Texas Gulf Prod. 2.50 2.59 2.62 3.47 1.55 67% 2.0 19.5 
3.38 3.85 3.86 4.29 1.65 48 3.4 31.2 
INTEGRATED COMPANIES . 
Atlantic Refining $4.36 $4.88 $4.37 $5.41 $2.00 3414 5.8% 6.3 
Continental 4.36 4.25 3.91 4.20 2.60 71% 3.6 16.9 
Humble Oil 3.60 — 4.72 4.05 4.58 2.28 71% 3.2 15.7 
Lion Oil 5.97 4.37 3.30 3.46 2.00 403% 4.9 11.7 
Mid-Continent 8.43 9.18 8.39 7.75 4.00 89% 4.5 11.6 
Ohio Oil 5.69 6.35 6.00 6.63 3.25 634 5.1 9.6 
Phillips Pet. 4.24 5.11 5.17 5.25 2.60 6434 4.0 12.3 
Pure Oil 7.06 7.88 6.17 6.12 2.50 62%, 4.0 10.2 
Richfield Oil 5.76 7.05 6.41 7.13 3.50 56% 6.2 
Shell Oil . 3.50 3.60 3.88 4.20 2.00 49%, 4.0 11.8 
Sinclair Oil Cece ke 5.81 6.78 7.08 5.53 2.60 44 5.9 7.9 
Skelly Oil 4.96 4.12 2.52 1.60 461% 3.4 18.4 
Stand. Oil, Ind. 8.09 9.71 7.81 8.11 2.50* 821, 3.0 10.2 
Tide Water Asso. 2.59 2.90 2.43 2.89 —§ 20% — 
Union Oil, Calif. 2.81 4.55, 4.61 6.41 2.40 481% 5.0 
INTERNATIONAL COMPANIES 
$4.90 $6.17 $6.01 $7.13 $2.007 57% 3.5% 8.1 
4.03 5.08 4.89 5.35 2.25 45% 4.9 8.5 
Stand. Oil, Calif. 5.26 6.05 6.07 6.61 3.00 67 4.5 10.1 
Stand. Oil, N.J. 6.74 8.72 8.58 9.13 4.60 9554 10 5 


*_-Plus 1/60th share Standard Oil of N.J. 
7¥—Plus 4% stock. 


oOo 


§—Due to expanded capital requirements, cash dividends are problematical; 5% stock, in lieu of cash, was paid June 23rd. 


Items of General Interest 


A total of 94,843,000 Americans now belong to some 


Co. were out on strike. 


church—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, etc. This means six 
out of 10 people in continentals U.S.A. Church buildings 
number 294,359. Members of churches in this country re- 
present 59.5% of the population. In 1900 only 36% of 
Americans were church members. Since then the percentage 
has been climbing all the time. 


For at least two years I have stressed in the columns 
of this weekly that I do not look with favor on investments 
in railroad shares. Now the Pennsylvania Railroad an- 
nounces that its net loss for the first seven months of the 
current year aggregate $3,955,782. This significance of this 
result will be seen when noting that the net result for the 
corresponding 1953 period was a profit of $22,257,854.. 

The 51-day long strike in ten plants of Goodyear Rub- 
ber Co. was settled on August 27 with an average pay. rise 
of 6 cents an hour. Hitherto the mean income of the 23,000 
CIO workers was $2.08 an hour. The settlement of this 
strike signifies that Goodyear’s payroll will go up $6,500,000 
per annum. Probably the settlement will serve as pattern 
for the other large rubber manufacturers. By the end of 
August about 25,000 workers of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Negotiations are proceeding with 
18,000 workers of B.F. Goodrich Co. and about 35,000 
workers of U.S. Rubber Co. 


The 48 states of America collected in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1954, $11,072,000,000, which is a record. 


playing unusual stability. The seasonally adjusted FRB 
production index has remained unaltered since May. In- 
ventories continue to be gradually reduced. The down- 


trend appears to have run its course; and new activities will 


commence after labor day in early September. 


On the other hand, rayon and acetate shipments (for 


about two years a casualty) in July were 8% under June; 


and 19% under July, 1953. Zinc shipments in America were 
the smallest since February and were 15% under a year 
earlier. Automobile output is sharply under a year ago. 
By now dealer inventories have been cut 15% below the 
spring peak and will be reduced further before 1955 models 
will appear on the market. Steel production in July was 
the smallest for any non-strike month since 1949, but some 
pickup is expected in the last quarter. 


Farm income does not stand bright profits. Prices in 
1955 are most likely to decline for the fourth straight year. 


' If farmers comply with 1955 acreage allotments, they will 


have less products to send to the market. If they decline to 
comply, they wilk not be entitled to price-support loans. 
In 1955 total acreage for each farm will be limited. For 
the year 1954 Government cut 20 million acres for wheat 
and corn allotments.. So, farmers turned to soya beans, bar- 


ley, oats and other produce. Since 1951 farm prices are 
down 20%. 


The President Line bought from the American Govern- 
ment the S.S. “President Wilson” for $6,500,000. 
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game time. 
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A deadly battle is waged perennially between man and 
the pests that attack his body and his food supply. In re- 
cent years man has developed two new weapons to help him 
fight this menace by the names of aldrin and dieldrin which 
are chlorinated derivatives of cyclopentadiene highly effec- 
tive insecticides. Last year, more than 3 million people 
died of malaria, a disease borne by the female anophelene 
mosquito; throughout the world one person in every eight 
suffered from this disease. In the U.S.A. alone, agricultural 
losses due to pests and diseases run to over £1,000 million 
a year—enough to feed ten million people. Translated into 
world totals the figures involved are enormous. 


Many efficient insecticides have been developed—-BHC 
and D.D.T. are well-known examples. Aldrin and dieldrin 
represent a further advancement; they are more potent, 
that is to say they can be used at very low dosage rates; 
they kill some pests for which no effective control has 
hitherto been found; they are lethal to more insects at the 
Aldrin and dieldrin were developed in the U:S. 
but their sole manufacturing rights were purchased by Shell 
in 1952. Since that time, Shell has undertaken a world-wide 
programme for the trial and development of these insecti- 
cides. Although they have_hitherto been manufactured only 
in the U.S., a_£1 million plant is now being built for their 
production at Rotterdam (Holland) oil refinery, to be com- 
pleted towards the end of this year. 


Aldrin has achieved its most spectacular success in the 
control of locusts and grasshoppers. Aldrin acts more 
quickly as a stomach poison than as a contact insecticide and, 
where vegetation is abundant, it is more effectively used 
by spraying or dusting so that the maximum coverage can 
be obtained on plants attached by locusts. In desert and 
barren areas, on the other hand, where there is little or no 
vegetation, it is better used in the form of a bait. The 
effectiveness of aldrin has been demonstrated when used as 
a spray, either from aircraft or land equipment. There is 
another class of pest against which aldrin is highly effective, 
and that is the soil pest. Cotton and cereals, vegetables, 
potatoes, beetroot and carrots, tobacco and _ onions 
among the crops frequently attacked; and so are many peren- 
nials, like pineapple, sugar cane, strawberries, bananas. 


Dieldrin could well be called public health friend No. 1. 
Experience over a number of years has shown that it. will 
control the following disease carriers:— Mosquitoes—who 
bring malaria, filariasis, yellow- fever and dengue fever; As- 
sassin bugs—carriers of the dreaded Chagas disease; House- 
flies—responsible for dysentery and similar diseases; Fleas— 
vectors of plague and murine typhus; Ticks—who bring~-re- 
lapsing fever and tick typhus. In addition, dieldrin controls 
certain other insects, like cockroaches and bed bugs, which 
are usually regarded as nuisance pests, but which are suspect 
as possible mechanical carriers of disease. Because of its 
low vapour pressure, it is extremely persistent, a feature 
which makes it particularly lethal and well suited for use 
in residual spray programmes. Another major advantage is 
that, unlike most other insecticides, it is potent against not 
one, but many disease carriers. | 


Aldrin and dieldrin together have other applications. 
‘They control, for example, pests that attack timber and are 
consequently of importance in furniture protection. Re- 
search scientists have recently developed a novel role for 
aldrin and dieldrin by incorporating it in a lacquer “which, 
when sprayed onto areas infested by insects, particularly 
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cockroaches, is deadly to them. This lacquer, when dry, has 


the unique property of expelling the tiny crystals of the 
insecticide to the surface. Despite washing and scrubbing, 
the insecticide continues to “bloom” on the surface. Insects 
crawling over the treated areas create sufficient friction to 
stimulate the upward movement of the insecticide and thus 
cause their own destruction. The lacquer maintains its 
toxic properties for more than two years. A product like 
this has obvious value in kitchens and other places likely 
to harbour insects. | | 

A recent example of the versatility of aldrin and dieldrin 
was their use in Ceylon during the Royal Commonwealth 
tour. Polonnaruwa Rest House, where the Royal Party stay- 
ed, is situated at the edge of a large lake and “lake-flies” 
are a considerable nuisance there. The area surrounding 
the Rest House was accordingly “fogged’ with an aldrin/ 
dieldrin mixture which reduced the nuisance. Aldrin was 
also used for spraying the Royal train during the tour. 


ARE you a manufacturer ? 


“Find out about Epikote Resin 


| ‘finishes — not tomorrow 


or next week — but today !”’ 


DUCT for COATING METALS AND WOOD 


Epikote Resins are now creating the. 
finest industrial finishes ever known, pos- 
sessing outstanding toughness and flexi- 


A WONDER PRO 


* “Epikote”’ is a bility and adhesion and chemical] stability. 
registered trade- For can coatings, dairy equipment, ena- 
ey melled goods, furniture finishes, marine 
nark. varnishes, all industrial finishes, Epikote 


a ins are a phenomenal new material. 
3 Better chase your ‘usual paint supplier to-day. 


THE ASIATIC PETROLEUM CO., (S.C.) LTD., SHELL HOUSE, H.K. 
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THE JAPANESE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Prewar Development 


Though hand-made paper was produced in Japan as far . 


back as some 1,300 years ago, it was after the Meiji Restora- 
tion (1868) that the industrial production of foreign style 
paper was first undertaken by the establishment in 1872 of 
the Sheshi Kaisha (predecessor of the Oji Paper Mig. Co., 
Ltd.) and the Yukosha. 

In this period there was an increasing demand for for- 
eign style paper stimulated by the modernization following 
the collapse of the feudal system that had prevailed before 
the Meiji Restoration. Most of the requirement for foreign 
style paper then was filled by imports from the United 
Kingdom. In view of the ever increasing demand for for- 
eign style paper, the above two companies were established 
to promote domestic self-sufficiency in this product. 

. With the rapid modernization of the country and@ the 
accompanying expanding demand for newsprint after the 
ccuntry had gone through the Sino-Japanese and Russo- 
Japanese Wars, the paper industry witnessed a rapid develop- 
ment. By 1913 there was a total.of 12 companies operat- 


‘ing in all_.57 paper manufacturing machines with an annual 


output of 295 million pounds. 


Meanwhile, with the -availability of hydroelectric power 


for industrial purpose, the use of wood pulp in place of rags 
as material for paper making, and the development of domes- 
tic-made fourdinier paper machines, it became possible to 
produce domestic paper from raw material down to the finish- 
ed products. 

In 1910 the Tomakomai newsprint mill with four paper 
manufacturing machines was completed by. the Oji Paper 
Mfze. Co., Ltd. This was followed in 1913 by the construc- 
tion of a paper mill at Odomari in Southern Saghalien, the 
first paper mill to be built outside Japan Proper by a Japa- 
nese paper company. 

A sharp decline in paper and pulp imports following 


the outbreak of World War I in 1918 provided the Japanese 


paper industry with an opportunity to undertake the produc- 
tion of high-grade printing paper, art paper and photographic 
paper, in addition to newsprint, low-grade printing paper and 
strawboards which were being produced since before the war. 
The preduction of such high-grade paper was an indication 
of.the fact that the domestic paper industry had attained 
full development during World War I on the basis of the 
technical foundation laid during the closing years .of the 
Meiji era (ended 1911). 

Under the favorable climate created by the war, con- 
struction of paper mills was aggressively carried out, with 
the result that by 1920 the industry had 92 paper manufac- 
turing machines with an annual output of 565 million pounds, 
before World War I. A conspicuous feature of this period 
was the aggressive advance into Southern Saghalien by the 
three leading paper companies, namely, Oji Paper Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Fuji Paper Mfg. Co., Ltd. and Karafuto Industrial Co., 
Ltd. (hereinafter referred to as Oji Paper, Fuji Paper and 
Karafuto Industrial, respectively). Besides thé Odomari 
mill already mentioned, seven more mills were built in Sag- 
halien, which territory became the principal. source of pulp 
and paper used in Japan. These three companies gradually 
outstripped the rest, and concentration of economic power 
in these three became more and more apparent thereafter. 


However, under the impact of the worldwide economic - 


depression that followed the end af World War I, Japan 
was visited by an economic crisis, the effects of which could 


not be avoided by the paper industry. Not only were the 


\ 


export markets for Japanese paper that had been “cultivated 
during the wartime recaptured by the West European coun- 
tries, but the domestic consumption of paper ‘steadily fell 
off during the depression period and there was even dumping 
of foreign paper cn the domestic market, all of which served 
to depress the price of paper. | : 
| Confronted with the most serious crisis that the paper 
industry had faced since its inception, the-12 member com- 
panies of the Japan Paper Manufacturers A‘ssociation car-— 
ried cut a 20% curtailment of operations for two years 
from December 1920 onward as a measure for restoring the 
price of paper, but this measure proved of no avail after all 
because eXpansion of equipment was carried out by the in- 
dividual companies even during this period of curtailment 
of operations. The result was that the output following the 
abclition of curtailment exceeded the output before ‘the 
enforcement of the curtailment, thus further intensifying 
the competition within the industry. : 

Under such conditions, frequent failures and mergers 
of small and medium firms occurred in the years after 1923 
until the industry came to be aligned and dominated by 
Oji Paper, Fuji Paper and Karafuto Industrial, which three 
companies accounted for 85.4% of the total equipment capa- 
city of the paper industry in 1926. As the competition 
among the three grew fiercer than ever thereafter under de- 
pressed conditions, production curtailment was again en- 
forced after 1927, the curtailment rate being raised as high 
as 55% in 1931. Finally, Oji Paper was successful in out- 
stripping its two principal rivals and in 1933 it absorbed 
by merger both Fuji Paper and Karafuto Industrial, thereby 
gaining a virtual monopoly of the paper industry and end- 
ing the long stiff competition in the industry. Although 
several outsiders appeared on the scene in or about 1935, 
they were all overwhelmed by the power of Oji Paper and 
eventually joined the Japan Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion dominated by Oji Paper. | 

As the pulp and paper industry was designated as an 
important industry entitled to state protection for the at- 
tainment of domestic self-sufficiency under the program for 
the reorganization of the Japanese economy on a semi- 
wartime basis, it is believed that large profits were reaped 
by Oji Paper by virtue of its monopolistic control of the 
paper industry. As the profits thus gained were plowed back 
into the business, a conspicuous development in both volume 
of production and quality of product was achieved by the 
industry. By 1941 the pulp and paper industry possessed 
a total equipment capacity of 1,424,000 long tons of pulp 
and 3,714 million pounds of paper. Outputs of pulp and 
paper in that year amounted to 1,257,000 long tons and 
3,338 million pounds, respectively (see Table I). With a 
total of some 2,000 varieties of paper products, the stage 
was reached where practically all of the domestic require- 


_ ments for paper could be filled by domestic production. 


TABLE I | 
PREWAR PRODUCTION OF PULP AND PAPER IN JAPAN 


Pulp 
Calendar. year _ (1,000 long tons) 


Paper 
(million Ibs.) 


Total Rayon pulp 


*Prewar peak output. 


| 
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Wartime Loss and Postwar Recovery 


Owing to war damage, wartime adjustment of industry 
and the loss of mill equipment and timber resources located 
in Saghalien due to the postwar reposssession of that terri- 
tory by the Soviet Union, heavy damage was sustained by 
the paper. industry in consequence of the Pacific War. Fur- 
thermore, considerable structural change in the industry was 
brought about by the postwar dissolution of the Japan 
Paper Manufacturers Association and the breakup of Ojji 
Paper into three smaller companies. 


As shown in Table II, 53% of the pulping equipment 
and 40% of the paper making equipment were lost on ac- 
count of the war, reducing the annual pulping capacity from 
1,424,000 long tons to 671,000 long tons and the paper 
making capacity from 3,847 million pounds to 2,326 million 
pounds. The decrease in pulping capacity was 65% for 
sulphite pulp and 33% for ground pulp, while the decrease 
in paper making capacity was 34% for foreign style paper, 
51% for paper boards and 37% for Japanese style paper. It 
is significant to note that the loss of capacity for sulphite 
pulp was relatively heavy. It should be pointed out also 
that the actual loss of equipment was greater than that 
indicated by the foregoing percentages when it is consider- 
ed that the equipment of mills located in Saghalien repre- 
sented excellent equipment constructed after 1926. 


As regards timber for use as pulp wood, some 9,476,000 
koku (one koku is equal to 120 B.M.) was used in 1941, 
of which Saghalien timber accounted for 52%, Japan Proper 
timber 48% and imported timber 5%. By that time the use 
of Saghalien timber was restricted by labor shortage and 

shipping difficulties under the wartime situation. It is said 

that during the 1930-35 period Saghalien timber had ac- 
counted for over 50% of the pulp wood used by the pulp 
mills located in Japan Proper alone. 


It may be said, therefore, that Japan lost all at once 
because of defeat in the last war the principal equipment 
and forest resources that had sustained the pulp and paper 
industry before the war. 


In addition to the loss of equipment and forest re- 


sources, there was a structural change in the paper industry 
itself, 


Since its organization in 1880 the Japan Paper Manu- 
facturers Association had performed before and during the 
last war the functions of a cartel. During the panic after 
- the end of World War I, curtailment of operations was car- 
ried out by the Association as often as three times. As 
stiff competition prevailed during the depression years be- 
cause of the industry’s sole dependence on the domestic 
market as the outlet for its products and as outsiders 
appeared and carried out price cutting several times even 
after domination of the paper industry by Oji Paper, the 
Japan Paper Manufacturers Association played the impor- 
tant role of adjusting the confusion created by the appear- 
ance of outsiders. In a certain respect the Association may 
be regarded as having been one of the three basic factors 
that contributed to the rapid development of the paper in- 
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dustry in the prewar period, the other two factors being 
the timber résources and pulp and paper mill equipment in 
Saghalien. 


Now, this Association which had played such an im-. 


portant role in the prewar period was dissolved immediate- 
ly after the close of the Pacific War, which dissolution, 
together with the break-up of Oji Paper into three smaller 
companies, opened the paper industry to free. competition. 


While recovery of production was retarded in the early 
postwar period because of the foregoing changes, there was 
on the other hand a very brisk demand for paper as a 
reaction to the wartime restriction of consumption. 
advantage of this situation, many small and medium paper 


‘manufacturers expanded their equipment for the purpose of 


putting out Japanese style paper which could be produced 
from used paper and from relatively easily processable 
ground pulp and was not subject to price control. Thus 
the initial step toward postwar recovery was taken by these 
small and medium manufacturers. As shown in Table II, 
the equipment capacity for Japanese style paper as of the 
end of 1949 was 51% above the 1946 capacity, which per- 
centage increase was far gfeater than the 20% increase for 
all kinds of paper, 16% for foreign style sieht and 6% for 
paper boards. 


Next, rayon pulp manufacturers, who since the prewar 
period had used domestic red pine as pulp wood, started 
the manufacture of high-grade printing paper along with the 
rehabilitation of their pulping equipment. 


These set in motion the movement toward the full- 
scale recovery of the production of foreign style paper and 
paper boards. 


Under the Korean war boom a full-scale recovery of 
the paper industry was finally effected. Despite the busi- 
ness recession that appeared in the second half of 1951, 
expansion of equipment was carried out one after another, 


with the result that by the end of 1952 the annual capacity | 


reached 3,734 million pounds, appreximating the prewar 
level. During 1953 further expansion was carried out and 
by the end of that year the annual capacity reached 5,078 


million pounds, which exceeded the prewar capacity by a 


wide margin. It is estimated that expansion of equipment 
now underway or planned for execution during 1954 will 
raise the total capacity by some 20% by the end of the 
year. 


Such a rapid expansion of equipment has been fostered 
by the following two main factors: Firstly, small and medium 
producers who entered this business in the postwar period 
and thase rayon pulp producers who carry on paper manu- 
facturing as well have endeavored to expand production in 
order to attain an economical scale of production and thus 
reduce the cost of production so as to secure an advan- 
tage over their competitors. Secondly, those paper manu- 
facturers already engaged in this business for long were 
eager to replace their antiquated equipment with up-to- 
date equipment at a time when their operations were pro- 
fitable. 


~ TABLE II 
POSTWAR CHANGES IN EQUIPMENT CAPACITY FOR PAPER AND PULP PRODUCTION 


Foreign — 


Calendar pap Paper boards 
year Million Sg Index Million Ibs. Index 
1,255 100 598 100 
1,468 116 625 106 
1,806 144 816 137 
(Prewar peak) (1,875)7 (150)7 (1,224)7f (205)7 


* Includes both paper pulp and rayon pulp. 


t Attained in 1942. 


Japanese style Total Pulp* 
paper Thousand long 
Million Ibs. Index Million Ibs. Index tons Index 
473 160 2,326 100 671 100 
715 151 2,808 120 950 141 
713 150 3,015 131 1,027 
650 138 3,272 142 1,367 201 
731 157 3,734 160 1,527 228 
740 158 5,078 219 1,929 286 
(748) 7 (158)7 (3,847)7 (165)7 (1,424) (212)¢ 


~ Attained in 1941. 
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TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF THE SCALE OF THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY IN 1942 and 1952 


Increase (+) or 


Item 1942 1952 decrease (—) 
Number of companies ....... 392 508 (+) 116 
Of mille 475 601 (+) 126 
Total capacity (million Ibs.) 3,847 3,734 (—) 118 
Of which Oji Paper Mfg 

Co., Ltd. (million ibs.) 1,124* (—) 704 
Average capacity per company 

Average capacity per mill 

8.10 6.21 (—) 1.89 


* Represents the combined total for the Oji Paper Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Jujo Paper Mfg. Co., Ltd. and the Honshu Paper Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., which were established in the postwar period as successors 
‘to the prewar Oji Paper Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Thus, though the business foundation was shaken and 
weakened by the last war, the paper industry succeeded in 
effecting a rapid recovery in a short period of time, which 


-ean be readily seen from a comparison of the scale of 


operations shown in Table III and from the large number 
and the changes in the variety of paper products manufac- 
tured. It is significant to note that this rapid recovery 
has greatly increased. the productive capacity to such an’ 
extent that it may prove excessive should the demand fail 
to increase hereafter. 


Present Status 


As shown in Table IV, paper production in 1946 was 
only 20% of the 1934-36 level and 138% of the prewar peak 
level. registered in 1940. As the result of expansion of 
equipment thereafter, production in 1952 reached 2,959 mil- 
lion pounds, greatly exceeding the 1934-36 level, and fur- 
ther increased to 3,883 million pounds in 1953, an all-time 
record, being 57% above the 1934-36 level and 14% above 
the prewar peak level registered in 1940. 
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On the other hand, owing to the loss of the Chinese 
market, which was the principal outlet for Japanese paper 
products in the prewar period, exports of paper products 
(including exports to Formosa, Korea and Okinawa, all of 


which were formerly Japanese possessions) amounted to 


only 97 million pounds even in 1951 when the volume of 
exports reached the peak for the postwar period. (It will 
be recalled that the prewar peak volume registered in 1934 
was 422 million pounds, which was 13% of the production). 
In 1952 exports fell to below one-half of the previous year’s 
volume owing to the increased exports of paper from the 
other countries. Though exports in 1953 recovered to some 
extent, imports of newsprint to cover the shortage caused 
by strikes in the Japanese paper industry increased over 
the previous year (see Table V). 


Under the foregoing situation of increased amie 
and slump in exports, the domestic supply of paper has in- 
creased. As shown in Table VI, the per capita consumption 
of Paper in Japan, which had fallen in 1947 to 6.25 
pounds, or one-fifth of the average poundage for the 1934- 
36 period, rose in 1952 to 34.22 pounds, closely approaching 
the 1934-36 level. In 1953 consumption further increased 
to 42.91 pounds, slightly exceeding the prewar peak level of 
42.34 pounds. 


TABLE VI 
DEMAND AND SUPPLY OF PAPER 
Domestic Per capita 
Calendar year Output Imports Exports consump- consump- 
tion tion 
(In millions of pounds) (Pounds) 
1934-36 annual average 2,453 171 199° 2,425 34.67 
1940 (prewar peak year) 3,406 4 314 3,096 42.34 
632 3 5 630 6.25 | 
1,391 23 12 1,402 16.95 
1952 2,959 19 34 2,944 34.22 


* The import and export figures for 1953 were calculated on an 
annual basis from the statistics for the first six months of 
that year. 


TABLE IV 


PRODUCTION OF PAPER, BY KINDS 
(Quantity in millions of pounds) 


" Foreign style paper Paper boards Japanese style paper Total 
Calendar year Quantity % Quantity % Quantity % Quantity % 

1,659 67 523 22 271 11 2,453 100 
1,560 61 610 . 24 403 15 2,573 100 

Note: Total production of paper in 1940 was the highest for the prewar period. However, with respect to foreign style paper alone, 


the prewar peak production was registered in 1937 when 2,133 million pounds were produced 


TABLE V 


Kind of paper 


Foreign style paper: 
Newsprint 
Printing paper 
Other paper 

Paper boards 

J tae” style paper 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF PAPER IN RECENT YEARS 
(Quantity in thousands of pounds) 


Breakdown of exports by. destinations: 


Chinese mainland 


Notes: 1. 


43, 215 


18 

944 
692 
3,749 
37,817 


Exports 


1951 


97, 340 


99 


2,862 
756 
80,531 


1952 


26,505 


4,532 
14,660 
7,313 
6,448 
1,424 
34,377 


0 

966 
3,261 
18,833 
11,317 


Prewar peak exports were made in 1939 hse 422,816,000 lbs..were exported. 
For the first six months of 1953 exports amounted to 55,812,000 Ibs. and imports 1,728,000 Ibs. 
shipped to Korea. 


1952 


18,769 
10,626 
6,641 
1,502 
288 


0 
19,057 


Some 80% of the exports was 


Imports 
1950 || | | 1950 1951 | 
33,216 70,094 236 884 
13,843 25,531 0 313 
; 236 1,813 
- 
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Such an improvement of the demand and supply position 
naturally hadvits impact on the price of paper. The price 
of high-grade paper fell from Y83 per pound in the first 
half of 1951 to Y60 in December 1952 and Y58 in Septem- 
ber 1953. The decline has continued thereafter and the 
price now stands at Y48. The price of newsprint likewise 
dropped from Y386 in September 1951 to Y30 in September 
1958. Though its price has become somewhat steady since 
then, the same trend of price decline is observed for news- 
print as for high-grade printing paper. Under such a price 
situation, the inventories of paper have naturally tended to 
increase somewhat. 


We shall now analyse paper production is kinds. In 
Table VII is given the breakdown of foreign style paper 
produced in selected prewar and postwar years. In the 
immediate postwar period, there was a sharp decline in the 
production of writing and drawing paper (1% of the prewar 
peak), printing paper (11%), kraft paper and other wrap- 
ping paper (14%), newsprint (27%), tissue paper and mis- 
cellaneous paper (43%). Rapid recovery was made there- 
after in the production of printing paper and wrapping 
paper, which in 1951 recovered to 73% and 68%, respec- 
tively, of the prewar peak production. 


In 1952 the pace of increase in production slackened 
for printing paper and wrapping paper, but the pace for 
newsprint was accelerated by the page increase effected by 
the newspapers. Production of newsprint in 1953 exceeded 
that of printing paper. Within the category. of printing 
paper, the percentage for high-grade printing paper has 
shown a steady increase over the lower grades. 


Complete data regarding paper boards are not available, 


but it is observed that the output of strawboards and 


other boards is still below the prewar peak output registered 
in 1940, whereas the output of corrugated paper boards has 
increased more than fivefolds, indicating the rapid advance 
of paper boards as a substitute for wooden boxes and crates. 


TABLE VII 
PRODUCTION OF FOREIGN STYLE PAPER 
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As to Japanese style paper, there was a phenomenal 


increase in production in the early postwar years, but its 


production has levelled off after 1951 and the operating rate 


in 1953 has been kept down at the low level of 59%, the . 


lowest levél among all kinds of paper. As ‘“senkashi’, 
which has been heretofore used as a substitute for printing 
paper and which has accounted for some 50% of the total 
output of Japanese style paper, is expected to be replaced 
hereafter by foreign style paper for printing purpose, the 
production of Japanese style paper is expected to be shifted 
to the production of sliding-secreen paper and Japanese brush 
writing paper, for which purposes Japanese style paper is 
primarily intended. 


An outline of the principal paper companies of wis is” 


given in Table VIII. 


Future Outlook 


Now that the paper industry has fully recovered and 
developed to the extent that it surpasses the prewar level 


in respect of capacity, output and volume of domestic sup- 
ply, what is the future. outlook for the industry? 


It is not easy to answer this question, but we shall 
try to forecast the future outlook from the two phases of 
demand for paper and the supply of pulp wood. 


In respect to the demand for paper, the Paper Industry : 


Sub-Committee of the Industrial Rationalization Council 
optimistically estimates that the demand will increase year 
after year and reach 4,684 million pounds by 1957, including 
export of 610 million pounds. However, among the leading 
paper manufacturers there are not a few who fear that the 
demand has already hit the ceiling, judging from the de- 
clining price trend and from the increase in inventories ob- 
served since September 1953, at which time production had 
recovered to the prewar peak level. It appears from past 
experience that the demand for paper in Japan is 


(Quantity in millions of pounds) 


1934-36 1937 1946 


Kind of paper ‘Annual average (Prewar peak)* 


1949 1950 1951 1952 


- Quantity Index Quantity Index Quantity Index Quantity Index Quantity Index Quantity Index Quantity Index Quantity Index 


PUNGIND 2 ss Coan ce 550 88.0 . 626 100 166 27 253 Al 237 54 440 71 615 99 909 145 
Printing paper .....ecee- 672 74.5 901 100 95 11 353 39 516 57 658 13 - 738 82 871 96 
Writing & drawing paper. 61 63.5 96 100 1 1 22 23 Woo Ee 42 43 50 52 61 64 
) ) ) ) 10) 47) 90) 128) 142) 397). 
) 286) 71.0) 405) 100 ) 14 30 ) 49 68 70 
Other wrapping paper ....) ) ) ) 47). 75) 109) 146) 142) 187) 
) ) ) 9) 15) 26) 32) 32) 38) 
) 90) 87.0) 104) 100 ) 43 84 >=" 14 ) 140 ) 153 ) 191 

Miscellaneous paper ...... ) ) ) ) 36) 72) 126) 114) 128) : 161) 

1,659 78.0 2,132 100 364 17 837 39 1,253 59 1,560 73 1,847 87 2.426: 114 
Per capita consumption | 

24.0 29.9 5.0 10.1 15.1 18.4. 21.5 27.5 


* The prewar peak production registered in 1937 is used as the base for calculating the index numbers. 


~ TABLE VIII 
OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPAL PAPER COMPANIES 


Company name Capital stock No. of No. of 
(Y1 million) mills employees 

dujo Paper Mfg. Co., Lid. ........ 1,120 7 5,935 
Oji--Paper Mfg. Co.,Ltd. ........ 1,600 2 4,478 
Honshu Paper Mfg. Co., Ltd. .... \ 1,000 3 4,594 
Mitsubishi Paper Mfg. Co., Ltd. .. 450 4 2,512 
Hokuetsu Paper Mfg. Co., Ltd. .... 600 1 3,153 
Takasaki Paper Mfg. Co., Ltd. .... 240 3 1,007 
Nihon Shigyo Co., Ltd. ....:..... 180 4 1,227 
Kokusaku Pulp Ind. Co., Ltd. .... 400 2 2,682 


* As of Dec. 31, 1953. 


; Annual paper 


Principal products manufacturing* Paper output 
; capacity in 1953 

(1,000 Ibs.) (1,000 Ibs. ) 
Newsprint & printing paper. ........ 480,000 436,778 
Newsprint & printing paper ........ ~ $91,440 396,073 
Printing paper & paper boards ...... 252,828 242,066 
Printing paper & special paper ....... : 149,916 112,079 
Newsprint, printing paper, & rayon pulp 125,568 121,845 — 
Paper boards & wrapping paper .... 102,720 81,429 
Printing paper & paper boards ...... 101,640 71,159 
Rayon pulp & printing paper. ...... 99,974 78,597 
Rayon pulp & printing paper ........ - 45,600 23,914 
Rayon pulp & printing paper ...... 42,684 28,322 
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Established ih 1949 
on the dissolution of the 


Oji Paper wis. Co., Ltd. 


2, Ginza-Higashi, 
MILLS: 


TRADE MARK 


HONSHU PAPER MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 


Edogawa, Tokyo. Nakatsu, Gifu Pref. Fuji, Shizuoka Pref. Yodogawa, 
Osaka. Iwabuchi, Shizuoka Pref. Kumano, Wakayama Pref. 

DENOMINATIONS : Machine Coated Printing, Uncoated Printing, Writing and Drawing, 
pi Glassine, Typewriting, Machine Coated, Manila Board, Card Board. 
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Cable Address : 
HONSEISHI, TOKYO 
Tel. 57-6105, 7107 


closely related to the population and national income. A\l- 
though the population is on a steady increase, no optimistic 


forecast can be made in regard to the national income. 


Under the circumstances, it would seem proper not to hope 
for any substantial increase in the domestic demand for 
paper. In respect to exports, it seems difficult to expect 
a rapid expansion because of the following factors: The 
volume of paper consumption in the various countries of Asia 
is small because of the low general cultural level in these 
countries; there is stiff competition from the various Western 
countries for the capture of these markets; and the price 
of Japanese paper is at present higher than foreign paper. 
From the foregoing considerations it seems proper to con- 
sider that the demand for paper has either hit the ceiling 
or is levelling off. 


Next, what is the pulp wood supply situation? Although 
the timber reserves have greatly diminished as the result of 


the loss of the forest resources in Saghalien, there are still 


timber reserves of 6,043 million koku, of which, however, 
only 2,721 million koku are merchantable. Against an an- 
nual accretion of 66 million koku, the demand for timber in 
1953 was estimated at 220 million koku, including 21 million 


koku for pulp wood. The demand in 1954 is expected to ex- 


ceed the 1953 level. In reflection of the disequilibrium be- 
tween the supply and demand, the price of pulp wood has 
steadily risen year after year, the mill delivery price being 
quoted at between Y1,400 and Y1,700 per koku. The cost 
of pulp wood, which accounts for some 40% to 50% of the 
pulp manufacturing cost, is tending to rise further. 


Whereas on the one hand the prospective easing of 
the demand and supply of paper gives rise to the possibility 
of a decline in the price of paper, the short supply of pulp 
wood will tend to raise its cost and consequently the cost of 
pulp. In view of the steady rise in the cost of pulp wood, 
paper manufacturers have endeavored to reduce the raw 
material cost by adopting the kraft and the semi-chemical 
processes and by increasing the size of paper machines and 
standardizing the products. The adoption of the latter 
involves mass production, which, together with the increase 
in production resulting from expansion of equipment, will 
serve to intensify competition and thereby give impetus to 
the reorganization of the industry. At any rate, the paper 
industry which has made such a rapid postwar recovery 
seems to have reached the stage where it will have to pro- 
ceed along a somewhat difficult path, different from that 
trodden in the past. 


Cable Address: 
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IPABER MFE. 


PULP & PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
President: ITSUKI NISHI 


| PRODUCTS: 
Newsprint, Printing, Writing, Drawing, Machine Coated, Cigarette and other Fine Papers 


HEAD OFFICE: 4, GINZA-HIGASHI, 8-CHOME, CHUO-KU, TOKYO 


7 MILLS LOCATED AT: KUSHIRO (Hokkaido), FUSHIKI (Toyama), JUJO (Tokyo), MIYAKOJIMA (Osaka), KOKURA, 
YATSUSHIRO and SAKAMOTO (Kyushu) 


Biggest paper manufacturing company in Japan 
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ECONOMIC REPORT FROM TOKYO 


Note Issue below Last Year’s Level: The note issue of 
the Bank of Japan, which had seen contraction since the 
beginning of the year, dropped to Y499,767 million on 
August 18 in comparison with Y500,574 million outstanding 
on the same date last year. It is for the first time since 
December, 1949 to April, 1950 period, when the so-called 
Dodge line retrenchment policy was enforced, that there 
was any drop in the note issue below the level of the cor- 
responding date of previous year. This was interpreted by 
the Bank of Japan as indicative of the effect of deflationary 
policy reaching the consumer class. The Bank, however, 
warned against optimism over the future currency situation 
by pointing out: (1) That note circulation in August, 1953 
was itself at a comparatively high level; (2) That, since 
most of the cash in the hands of the public has been siphoned 
up in the form of deposits or savings, the potential spending 
power of the people has increased; (3) That any signs which 
may suggest change in the hitherto adopted deflationary 
policy will result in an immediate expansion of notes, be- 
cause note issue is affected directly by the prospects of 
price trend and business situation in general. — 


Liberal Party’s New Financial Policy: The Liberals, the 
Government party in power, recently drafted new financial 
measures designed to effect a fundamental revision of the 
policy hitherto pursued. The general idea is that by way 
of lightening the national burden the budget for fiscal 1955 
will be cut down to somewhere around Y900,000 million. from 
the current year’s Y1,000,000 million. Financial operations 
will be made to counterbalance what is lost in Government 
spending, and, at the same time, decisive steps will be taken 
to encourage savings of money and accumulation of business 
capital. As a means of promoting savings of money in parti- 
cular, (1) tax exemption on interests accruing from time 
deposits or savings deposits and Government bonds, (2) per- 
mitting deduction from taxable income of long-term time 
deposits or savings, and (3) lower taxation at source on 
stock dividends are being considered. Financing of non- 
essential or non-urgent enterprises will be restricted for the 
time being by law. Besides, suspension and transfer to the 


Government of the present functions of the Bank of Japan’s — 


Policy Board and authorizing the Development Bank of 
Japan to issue debentures are contemplated, 


Measures to up Productivity: With a view to studying 
measures to enhance the productivity of enterprises, under 
the objective of promoting exports and attaining economic 
self-support, the Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry has decided to establish within the Ministry: a new 
council provisionally named ‘“‘Headquarters for Studying 
Measures to Up Productivity,” to be participated in by both 
Government officials and private business representatives. It 
is designed to extend positive guidance in management, such 
as regards improvement of technical skills and better labor 
relations. The Ministry expects the new organ will help 
boost the productivity of industries—in particular, 34 de- 
signated export industries listed in its new éxport plan, 
defense, iron-steel, coal as well as well-qualified small and 
medium-sized enterprises. 


U.S. Procutrements Falling Off: United States spending 
in Japan in the form of so-called special procurements is 
estimated to total $600 million at best this year, according 
to what was revealed at the third Japan-U.S. talks held in 
Tokyo on the special procurement ,issue. The Japanese 
Government earlier anticipated the amount to reach $715 
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million, in view of the statement made by the Washington 
Government last year and the recent affirmation by Director 
Harold Stassen of the U.S. Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion to the effect that there would be no marked decline in 
the U.S. spending in Japan despite the changed world situa- 
tion. , The fact is that actual income from this source has 
averaged less than $50 million a month since January this 
year, or only about $550 million annually, which means that 
the balance of payments deficit as was estimated at first will 
be increased by $200 million. While the Japanese Govern- 
ment is trying to seek “political consideration” on the part 
of the United States to fill up the gap by some means, 
there is apparently little room left for such help, because 
cf internal affairs of that country. In this connection, it is 
to be pointed out that.there is much to be done on the part of 
Japan also to rectify what have been blocking securing of 
procurement contracts, such as high prices of Japanese goods 


and differences in commercial practices between Japan and 
the U.S. 


Enterprise Survey: The Bank of Japan published on 
August 23 a survey on the business of 546 principal enter- 
prises throughout the country for the latter half of fiscal 
1953 (from October 1953 to March 1954). It indicated, 
among others, that: (1) In contrast to a continued aetivity 
in the field of consumer goods, general dullness prevailed in 
capital goods with the exception of enterprises related to 
Government investments. While the rate of profits of the 
total capital of the whole industries remained the same as 
in the previous term, losses were incurred by some companies 
amcng industries indicating lowered business results. (2) 
Consequently, inequalities between different industries and 


between enterprises of the same line of industry became 


more distinct. (8) Asa result of the third revaluation of 
assets of companies, the proportion of own capital funds has 


_ Increased to a certain extent, but net increase of own capital 
~ against new equipment investments remained insufficient, and 


the trend of over-borrowing was still kept up. (4) Of the 
preduction cost, general expenses increased despite the lower- 


‘ing of personnel expenses as a result of higher labor pro- 


ductivity. 


Steady Price Decline: Endorsing a statement by Direc- 


tor Aichi of the Economic Counsel. Board before the Upper 
House Economic Stabilization Committee to the effect that 
fiscal 1954's average price level would be 5 to 10% lower 
than that of 1953 year-end, prices have been registering a 
steady downward curve. The wholesale price index for the 
week ending August 14 dropped to 147.1 (against 100 im- 
mediately before the outbreak of Kcrean war), which is a 
fall of 9.3% as compared with the peak in February this 
year, thus giving hope for attainment of 10% decline in 
the not far distant future. According to the Economic 
Counsel Board, the recent price drop is ascribable to (1) cut 
in production cost as a result of rationalization or lowered 
rate of profits on the part of makers, rather than the 
forced price cut under the impact of financial difficulties, 
as was the case in past several months, and (2) a stalemate 
in the people’s spending power, which is expected to further 
prompt the fall in price in coming autumn. The board is 
convinced that the announced goal of 5 to 10% price re- 
duction would be attained at least so far as the wholesale 
price is concerned, unless something happens to undermine 


the Government's deflationary policy, such as the need of. 


composing big supplementary budget or raising the price 


of current crop year’s rice. 
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Japan-Burma Reparations Talks: .The arrival in Japan 
of Burmese goodwill mission recently gave occasion to open- 
ing reparations talks between the two countries. The streng- 
thening of economic ties between Japan and Southeast Asian 
countries cannot be looked for without the restoration of 
normal diplomatic relations, and for the conclusion of peace 
treaties with those countries reparations preblems should be 
settled first of all. The overture on this matter with the 
Philippines, however, has been at a standstill since last 
spring, and with Indonesia there is little hope of resuming 
it in the foreseeable future. Such being the case, Burma’s 
expressed willingness to make full use of Japanese know- 
how and materials in her economic development programs 
will give good chances for Japan to participate in the 
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Burmese economic rehabilitation. Furthermore, success in 
the Japan/Burma negotiations may pave the way for solu- 
tion of reparations problems with. the other two nations, 
and consequently serve a great deal to expansion of trade 
and. economic cooperation between Japan and Southeast 
Asian countries. However much Japan feels responsible for 
reparations and is willing to lend a hand to Burmese recon- 
struction, it must be understood that there is a limit to 
Japan’s capability, since she has to live herself. Japan on 
her part should try her best to meet the other’s requests 
and expectations. Solution of the whole problem lies, in 
the last analysis, in sincerity on both sides to deal with this 
matter. 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM JAPAN 


July and August passed on quietly contrary to pre- 
cautionary sentiments prompted by expectations of large 
surplus receipts of fiscal operations and convergence of 
tightened impcrt financing effects during this period. This 
situation is believed to be due to the unexpectedly small 
surplus owing to expanded Treasury payments, and the 


- failure of the monetary situation to tighten as expected. 


A factor not to be overlooked, however, is that lquidations 
and weeding-out cf unsound enterprises have temporarily 
lulled, indicating that firms and wholesale dealers have made 
favorable progress in adapting to deflationary conditions. 
Meanwhile, the view that the deflation has about hit bottom 
has been gaining momentum of late in the business com- 
munity in general, evidently because the most feared tight 
money period has passed without disturbances and many 
have come to expect that the Treasury accounts would 
hereafter show seasonal excess emissions. 


Actually, there have been no particularly new develop- 
ments, and the principal commodity markets have been 
quiet and dull after mid-August. The fact that the afore- 


said bullish sentiment has become pronounced in spite of 


this situation, is worthy of note, 


Trading in textiles has dulled, owing to the lull in 
purchases of yarns for fall-winter goods (increased pur- 
chases in lower July and upper Aug.). Prices remained 
weakly steady, with the sole exception of raw silk, which 
continued to rise reflecting active purchases by exporters. 
Cotton and rayon dropped. However, with brisk buyings at 
decline, a firm tone is recognized. 

The persistent falling trend in prices os steel materials 
seemed to have halted. Secondary products recovered 
slightly owing to favorable export and makers’ market 


props, although primary products remained steady. 


Non-ferrous metals, soda, paper, pulp, dyes and coal 
still indicate a soft tone, but these markets also show 
strong signs of a pause in their downward paces, although 
no rapid recovery can be expected. 


Sugar, red beans and crude rubber have continued to 
rise, the former two reflecting market scarcity, and the 
latter from higher overseas markets, 


There are signs that the deflationary influences are 


spreading from wholesale dealers to producers and from 


urban to rural areas. Reflecting this, differences in the 
month-end balances of Bank of Japan note issues of the 


current year as compared with the corresponding periods 


of the previous year have narrowed gradually. [In con- 
trast with this favorable contraction in the currency volume, 
recent Treasury accounts have failed to reveal the ex- 


pected seasonal surplus in receipts, owing to increased pay- 


ments in connection with local public finances (surplus re- 
ceipts amounted to -Y3,800 m, in July and Y11,800 m. in 
August as against the corresponding figures for a year ago 
of Y17,500 m. and Y22,100 m., respectively). With the 
appreach of the excess payments season, a softening of 
the deflationary effects from the fiscal phase is feared. In 
fact, the view that the markets have already hit bottoms 
prevails in some sections of business circles. In these 
circumstances, careful consideration is believed necessary 
in any future monetary adjustments in order to push 
through the retrenchment policy satisfactorily, 


The Govt. has established a US$ deposit account in 
the name of the Finance Minister of the Japanese Govt. 
at the head office of the Bank of Tokyo, and a U.K. sterling 
deposit account at the London Office of the same. bank, 
these deposits to be operated in the same manner as the. 
deposit accounts in the name of the Finance Minister at 
foreign banks (effective from September 1). As a result, 
the former foreign currency deposits of the Govt. with 
the Bank of Tokyo have been abolished. It is the Govt. 
intention to open similar deposit accounts shortly with 
certain other authorized foreign exchange banks upon con- 
sideration of their respective networks of overseas branches 
and the volume of foreign exchange transactions. 


In line with the reconstruction of key industries and 
also for economizing freight payments in foreign currency 
whereby to improve the international balance, the Govern- 
ment had planned to expand the nation’s ocean-going vessels. 
Under the financial retrenchment policy, however, a reduc- 
tion has been unavoidable in the scope of the 10th ship- 
building program, which. is to be carried out during the 
current fiscal year. Moreover, city banks were very reluc- 
tant to cooperate with the Govt. in financing the construc- 
tion of ships, as they were required to restrict loans and 


also in view of the poor business conditions of shipping 


companies. In such circumstances, difficulties attended the 
implementation of the shipbuilding program, and gave rise 
to serious issues in connection with the reorganization of 
the shipping and shipbuilding industries. Later, the Govt. 
effected a further reduction in the scope of the shipbuilding 
program, and at the same time lightened the city banks 
financial burdens (the ratio of city banks loans has been 
reduced virtually to 1 as against 9 for Development Bank 
loans. The ratio was 3 to 7 under the 9th shipbuilding 
program). As a result, city banks at last accepted the 
Govt. proposition. Applications for the construction of 
vessels totaling 136,000 gross tons (209,000 gross tons 
under the 9th shipbuilding program) were closed recently. 
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CHINA’S RURAL ECONOMY 


By Lo Ka-Cheung 


(Special to the “Far Eastern Economic Review”) 


Following the establishment of Republican China some 
forty-two years ago, decline in her rural economy has be- 
come too apparent to be denied. Such phenomena as the 
lessening in the total amount of arable land, the increase 
in the quantity of farm produce imported, the deterioration 
on rural education, and the constant swelling up in the 
number of village unemployed, are amongst the more acute 
and prominent known to have existed. 


Land for cultivation in the year 1913 was 1,587,347,925 
‘“‘Mows” while fourteen years afterwards, the figure dropped 
to 1,248,781,000 from which, should the bulk of land dam- 
aged through consecutive years of draught in the North- 
west Provinces together with those ruined by the great flood 
of the Yangtze River in 1931 be deducted, may disclose a 
figure even much lower than that as shown. With land area 
thus limited and population increase going on unchecked, a 
vast nation like China, though well-known for her 80% 
of the people to be farmers, has to depend upon foreign 
countries for much of the agricultural products daily needed 
by her own folks. An Annual Business Report of the Bank 


of China gave, in the year 1941, the import figure of rice, 


wheat, flour and cotton to be 37.78% of the grand total 
exclusive of such items as fruits, especially oranges, and 
meat and dairy products. 


The next to contribute to rural economic failure is 
the items of land tax, surtax, and sundry taxes which have 
been levied under innumerable fancy names in an increas- 
ingly alarming way. Among districts in the Province of 
Kiangsi, some already have their land surtax raised to 
twenty-six times that of the regular land tax. Land being 
the chief source of revenue in the country, local govern- 
ments naturally look to it when the question of effecting 
an increase in the local budget comes to mind. This has 
been carried so far that many districts got as many as 
twenty-nine of such supertaxes wantonly imposed at differ- 
ent times and in varying amounts. The Province of Sze- 
chuen alone has been taxed as far ahead as the year 1973! 
Under such frightful circumstances, many villagers have to 
leave their home for the city to get themselves employed 
despite their aversion to leave. This phenomenon when 
happened in a country/where trade and industry are making 
great strides like America or England, should not have been 
taken as rare. But in a country like China where industry 
is just in its infancy, such an unusual development must be 
regarded with seriousness as the influx of labour into the 
city could never be properly absorbed by industry—China 
not being one such nation. 

Another factor that has much to do with the downward 
trend of rural economy in China lies in the unequal distri- 
bution of cultivable land among the peasantry. Statistics 
showed that landlords owned from 70 to 80% of such land 
while the rest went to the poor farmers, hired ones, and 
those who possessed a certain number of ‘Mows’’. How- 
ever, this percentage figure has been corrected in a later in- 
vestigation by the Central Agricultural Research Station 
made in the year 1936 which showed that farmers cultivat- 
ing their own land occupied as high as 46% with the rest 
being made up of hired farmers, landlords, and those of other 
categories. Notwithstanding this correction, it must still 
be taken as one of the chief causes that contribute to the 
econcmic failure of the village. . 

With the coming into power of the Communist Party 
it should have been expected that something would be done 


to improve rural life in an economic way. Yet, paradoxi- 
cally enough, the New Regime still hung on the old_rut to 


tackle this problem through land-distribution and the eradi- 


cation of feudal exploitation. 


Until now; there is no sign yet as to whether they 
would lay their stress on the question of new land deve- 
Icpment and the utilization of surplus village labour as the 
one solution to the problem on hand. In spite of this, the 
real goal of their much-heralded Land Reform is still “Land 
for the Tillers of Land,” the chief attraction that has won 
the whole-hearted support of the teeming millions. 


As stated before, one phase of the scheme _ is the 
abrogation of feudalistic control so that a short description 
of the past feudal land system at this time would not be 
out of place as a prologue to prepare ourselves for a better 
understanding of present-day Rural China. 


* * * 


In times very long past, land could be freely given 
away to the nobility and officials of merit by the then 
ruling chiefs. Land thus given away was not, however, per- 
mitted free sale and purchase except for handing down to 
posterity. On the other hand, these land holdings were 
amendable to sub-distribution with the same restrictions 
as apart from the right of inheritance. As a matter of 
fact, this practice has long become defunct so that in spite 
of the lack of practical statistical proofs, present-day land 
holdings could not be very much from feudal inheritance 
inasmuch as there is every freedom in the buying and selling 
of land nowadays. Whatever a person is, provided he has 
the wherewithal in hand, he is at liberty to buy land and 
become a landlord himself, or he may lease land from other 
people and himself become a tenant farmer. On the other 
hand, a landlord has every right to sell his land as he 
pleases, or a tenant farmer may end his tenure by abroga- 
tion of his contract with the landlord. At the same time, 
hired farmers are also free to make contract with their 
employers as to the length of time in which the contract 
will hold, and, after that, they are free again to continue 
or discontinue their status as such. Therefore, to say that 
Chinese farm land is largely under feudal control is not 
quite fully justifiable as we may see. Whatever the case 
maybe, the aim the new Government is striving at is land 
for the land tillers, just the same. By common consent, 
of course this Reform Program is most acceptable to the 
majority of the farming populace. But, facts don’t give too 
glowing a picture about its success, for, as soon as this 
plan is enforced, lands formerly owned by landlords and 
rich farmers would be confiscated for allotment among the 
proletariat so that from that time onwards, land cannot 
be considered as: assets as before as land will not then 
be made possible of being bought and sold or even trans- 
ferred as in former days. People will not care putting 
their money in land investment—so far accepted as the 


safest of securities—for land is immovable and would not 
fall off in value whatever the circumstances—war, calamity, 


or anything that may come upon such secured assets as 
landed property. The assurance provided for the value of 
such property as land holdings is lost and the awkward 
situation thus created is most disheartening for the people 
are now being put in an existence already without prospect 
in life and are deprived of their confidence in investments 
in the soil. This forms one of the chief factors for finan- 
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cial panic among the citizens. The second direct bad effect 
from the Land Reform scheme is that following allocation 
of land to each of the farmers eligible to such allocations, 
these farmers have been actually cut off their share for 
each got only about 3-4 mows (China’s arable land was 
1,410,731,000 mows in 1946 and the farming population 
331,842,000) which is less than what they could cultivate 
when they were free to make their own choice. And, as 
they could manage to work quite efficiently on as many 
as ten mows, the profit they could get from tilling 
the soil could be as much as the gross profit from four 
to five mows while now, as each share per person is limited 
to only three to four mows, the profit for each family 
could not be very much apart from paying taxes to the 
Government and meeting domestic expenses. 

The third bad effect is that although each farmer has 
his own land, he must now hold himself responsible for 
whatever result the crops will produce while in former days 
when he was in the service of landowners, he had nothing 
to worry about except to draw his pay according to the 
type of work he rendered. 

Again, according to the new order, soldiers of thei 
Pecple’s Army, Government employees, workers in various 
public organizations and their families and monks, nuns, 
taoists and all those who have no other means of livelihood 
but are willing to engage themselves in soil cultivation, are 
eligible to the same allotment as the peasants in whose 
village the above happen to be residing. As a result, much 
land falls into the hands of the inexperienced so that a 
general cutting down of the land formerly in the hands 
of the real farmers has become as inevitable as it is incom- 
patible with sound principles. 

In a vast country like China, the degree of land. fer- 
tility and the density of population naturally vary with 
different places so that to apportion land with the village 
as the unit will result in the more the scheme is carried 
out, the more inequitable the scheme will become. 

Moreover, as the allotment is done according to the 
number of members of each family whether they are old, 
weak, or juvenile, some families may receive more than 
they are capable of doing while other families though may 


receive their designated share, yet, since every one of the 


members is physically capable of performing the work de- 
manded of them, there may be much time hanging heavy 
on their hands after their regular duty is properly fulfilled 
for, by now, their idle labour is not amenable to being 
employed and paid for as it formerly was. 

Then as soon as deaths occur, the land previously 
worked by the dead has to be returned and, in case of 
births, land will have to be allotted to the newly-born, and 
too, the marrying in of a wife or the marrying off of a 
daughter will again have to go through the same routine 
of restitution and acquisition so that this process of taking 
and giving not only entails unnecessary complications, but 
also gives rise to the inconsistency of one member of the 
family tilling a piece of land quite near the home while 
another member of the same family may have a piece 
very far distant from it. 


Now as the chief element making for farm production 
efficiency lies mostly in the co-ordination of labour and 
land, such inconsistency as having lands quite far apart 
for different members of the same family certainly lowers 
very much just that efficiency to make farming a success. 
The embarrassing situation thus created must have forced 
home the fact that the scheme does not lend itself to an 
easy solution despite ‘determination on the part of its 
originator to carry through. 

With land distribution and the liquidation of the land- 
lord class going on, making null and void at the same time 
all debts owed them (the landlords) in the past, the one 
apparent inconvenience as caused by this stroke of policy 
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is that from now onwards, there will be no more people 
who will be willing to lend money to others because of the 
fact that money thus lent is not amenable to the protection 
of the Law and unredeemable so that farmers who are in 
urgent need of some funds will have found the doors to 
such help and convenience closed to them not without 
regret on the part of money-lenders but also with regret 
on the part of the farmers themselves. 

Before Republican days, the Chinese farming populace 
was well known for its honesty, frugality, and industry. 
These virtues were already their philosophy of life for 


centuries past so that they would toil and work away 


without complaint but with that cheerfulness so _ vitally 
important to make life tolerable no matter how hard their 
lot had been. . This cheerfulness is now gone, and with it 
goes the prospect of a better future notwithstanding the 
carrying out of the gigantic program of Land Reform 
purporting to be all in the interest of the farming multi- 
tude. You cannot save up to buy more mows as your own; 
you can’t do it even if you wanted to, for circumstances 
wouldn’t permit, and so, present-day farmers have nothing 
to compare with those of bygone days. Their age-old 
conception of life is radically changed. And then finally 
there is now established within each village the so-called 
Economic Cooperative Society to keep control of Rural 
Economy through its coordination with  State-operated 
Trading Enterprises. Through such a society, farm products 
such as cotton, will be bought in advance at fixed prices 
without cash payment but with only a meagre 10% ad- 
vance bargain money as prescribed. Now, as the price 
for the pre-buying of farm products is always below that 


of the usual market-price, the farmers naturally suffer and, 
too, another evil that is almost as damaging to Rural Eco- 


nomy is the so-called pre-ordering of daily necessities from 
the said society with at most 30% of whatever payment 


the farmers may receive from their products sold to the 
society as above-mentioned. Now, since the pre-buying of 


farm products is already a considerable loss to the farmers 
themselves, the pre-ordering of daily necessities. with the 
permitted 30% again reduces the farmers’ buying power to 
such a small margin that the life of a farmer in an economic 
way cannot be said to have undergone much improvement 
in the true sense of the word. | | 

By now, it must be apparent from the above that the 
crux of the whole matter does not lie so much in the un- 
equal distribution of land as in the limited land area, the 
rapid increase in village population, the over-imposition of 
taxes and the attacking of the problem from the wrong 
angle that the result to improve Rural Economy has been 
so unexpected and disappointing. 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE FOR 
THE YEAR 1954 


The Japan Trade Guide for the year 1954 has just 
been published and is on sale at the offices of the Far 
Eastern Economic Review, 322 Queen’s Building, Hong- 
kong (Tel. 32429). 

The de luxe edition of the Trade Guide costs HK$63, 
and the popular edition HK$17.20. 

A limited number of copies of the Japan Trade Guide 
for 1953 are also for sale at $20 (de luxe edition), and a 
few books of de luxe edition of the Japan Trade Guide 
for 1952 are for sale at HK$15. 

The Japan Trade Guide is an essential reference book 
for bankers, traders, manufacturers, librarians, economists 
and students of contemporary Japan. 
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FLOODS & RIVER CONTROL IN CHINA 


No Government in Chinese history has responded to the 
challenge of the flood crisis with such comprehensive vigour. 
But the magnitude of its aid and the scope of its megsures 
bespeak the magnitude of the disaster. From Shensi several 
million catties of seeds of all sorts were transported to the 
flood-stricken areas in Honan and Anhuei, including wheat 
and buckwheat, and 3,600,000 catties of seed potatoes to 
carry out “make-up” planting. Officials in the famous 
Yenan area mobilised 1,500 donkeys to transport half a 
million catties of buckwheat seeds frgm Wuchi and Ansai 
hsiens to Yenan in ten days. The railway did the rest. 
In some cases special efforts were urged on the peasants, 
who were asked to do all this extra work without letting it 
interfere with the normal task of production. There is no 
question but that the regime has enlisted the full co- 
operation of the peasantry, whatever their disillusionment 
and dismay. 

The flooded areas of Kiangsu and Chekiang have been 
served with thousands. of tons of chemical fertiliser in the 
hope that they will be able to drain off the water and re- 
plant, to make good in part for the disastrous loss of rice 
crops. Huge quantities of nightsoil have also been trans- 
perted up-river by the Shanghai Municipal Co-operatives in 
many hundreds of junks. It is not only the rice but the 
cotton crop and seedlings which have been involved in 
the disaster. How far the farmers have succeeded in drain- 
ing off the water from their fields is not stated. The real 
trouble is that the water is excessively high in all the main 
rivers and their tributaries and it is almost impossible to 
drain the fields naturally, while the soil is saturated. But 
a struggle is being waged which appears to absorb the 


- energies of official and peasant alike to the exclusion of all. 


else—even the’ ideological “struggle,’’ which was to have 
had first priority this year in the directive from on high. 
Co-operation is being forced upon even the most individualis- 
tic, but what the Communists advocate and insist upon as an 
ideal is being implemented as a grim and dire necessity which 
has more of desperation than ideology about it and is hardly 
the right platform from which to jump ‘into collectivism. 
Peasants in the flooded area of Lishui hsien, says a Nanking 
report, help the peasants in the hilly areas to plant rice, 
while the peasants in the mountainous areas help the pea- 
sants on the inundated land to plant sweet potatoes. Said 
they: “Those living on the wet land are experts in growing 
rice, while those in the mountains are dexterous in growing 
potatoes. We can all get more by helping one another.” 
In this emergency the peasants practise what the Com- 
‘munists preach, but it would be idle to suggest that they 
are thereby convinced of the superiority of the principle 
except as a means to ward off unutterable disaster. 


The Communists are doing their utmost to keep up the 
spirits of a very depressed people by recounting tales of 


bumper crops in parts of the country which have escaped . 


the torrential downpours which afflicted Central China. And 
no doubt the regime will see to it that the utmost possible 
is got out of these more fortunate areas and their inhabi- 
tants, for their own needs and the common good. Even 
Kwangtung, regarded so often as the pioneer turned laggard, 
has received honourable mention in the Communist news 
items for the higher yield of its early rice crops.’ Even East 
Kwangtung, which suffered a severe drought in the spring, 
is expected to have a somewhat higher yield than last year. 
In Hainan the islanders gathered a bumper early rice crop 
and then began working hard for a large late crop, with a 
target of 20% above the output of 1953. 


The draining off of the flood-crests into the artificial 
and natural detention basins both in the Huai River ‘and the 
Middle Yangtze region prevented the collapse of the dykes 
and the flooding of the cities but it is bound to prevent 


these lakes and detention basins from fulfilling their natural 


function in the draining away of the excess rainwater from 
vast areas of cultivated land. The height of the water in 
these lakes and detention basins is now in many places above 
the surrounding land and the water is kept in only by dykes. 
The result is that rivers and streams which used to flow into 
them are unable to do so, and indeed often have surplus lake 
water backed up into them for’ some distance from the 
normal point of entry of the waters. Both the Tungting 
and Poyang Lakes in the Yangtze area and the Hungtse Lake 
in the Huai area were filled to overflowing, and the Hungtse 
alone was required to take 10,000 million cubic metres drawn 
from the Huai River to protect all the lower reaches in the 
Kiangsu Plain. Some parts of these waters were released 
to the river lower down through the Sanho Dam. The North 


Kiangsu trunk canal sent 780 cubic metres of water per 


second into the sea, 

Almost superhuman efforts were exacted from the host 
of peasants under the direction of Party and Government 
cadres around Wuhan. It was a vigorous, indeed ruthless, 
leadership, but it turned the trick and prevented a disaster 
from becoming an appalling and perhaps unprecedented 
catastrophe. It was an epic of forty days and forty nights, 
and even then work and vigilance had to be kept going for 
another fortnight till it could be said with absolute assurance 
that the major peril had been overcome. 

The emergency mobilization order by the Hupeh Anti- 
Flood Headquarters for the eventual conquest of the flood 
stated that “under the deep concern of the CCP, the CPG 
and Chairman Mao, with the aid of the whole nation, a 
million civilian labourers and Army personnel taking part 
have waged a protracted and sustained struggle, manifested 
the spirit of patriotism and revolutionary heroism, and 
triumphed more than once over the highest flood crests ever 
witnessed.’”’ But more had to be done because the water 
level at Wuhan was still rising—the fifth and most critical 
flood-creat was then coming down—and the water being 
blocked in the lower reaches would not draw off easily. 
Because of this, the mobilization order asked all districts 
to redouble their efforts, to be calm and courageous, and 
to exert all their energy and to see to it that success would 
not be lost for want of a little effort. It called on every- 
body concerned for just a little more in the struggle so 
as finally to overcome the flood. 

A similar battle was organised in the Hotseh ‘adminis- 
trative area of Shantung, along the Yellow River, where an 


army cf 130,000 peasants patrolled the dykes day and night 


and prepared supplies and tools to prevent a collapse of the 
dykes. Some sectors of the dykes did in fact cave in but 
were repaired and reinforced. In many places the Yellow 
river bed is very wide and in the periods when it is not in 
spate thousands of peasants cultivate the fertile outer sec- 
tions of the channel. Hundreds of boats were mobilised 
to take these people to safety. | 
At the same time the public generally wege encouraged 


with tales of bumper crops in Hopei, Shansi, and in fact — 


in all areas not involved in the floods. In Kiangsu, it was 
stated, the wheat crops from some 20 million mow had 
yielded a harvest of 3,800 million catties, 15% higher than 
in 1952, in spite of early floods in low-lying places in May, 
causing the peasants to “rush to the fields to harvest their 
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crops as soon as the rain stopped.” The agricultural pro- 
ducer co-operatives and the mutual aid teams in one county 
led the peasants in the rush to get in the harvest. 
sands of peasants from one district came over to help 
the farmers in an adjoining district, and between them 
they harvested 300,000 mow of wheat in seven days before 
the floods came. The horsedrawn farm implement station 
and the tractor service station just set up this year harvest- 


ed the wheat for many producer co-ops and mutual aid 
teams. 


The yield of the early rice crop in Kwangtung province 
was said to be 8% more than last year, and was won at the 
expense of a struggle lasting five months against the wave of 
unseasonable cold, drought, flood, typhoon, and insect pests. 
Indeed some parts of the South appear to have every imagin- 
able plague that can beset China, almost as many as the 
Biblical plagues of Egypt. Here, again the Government pro- 
vided loans amounting to nearly 202,000 million yuan, mak- 
ing the peasants’ indebtedness with last year’s State loans, 
the appalling total of 456,000 million. It is no small bur- 
den to carry, and doubtless heavier than ever carried in 
the days of the much-abused landlord. But the Peking news 
agency no doubt tells the truth when it asserts that “this 
enormous sum of money was of untold value in helping the 
peasants to solve the shortage of fertilisers, seeds and 
rations, and the calamity-stricken peasants especially to make 
a speedy recovery in producticn.” At the same time, the 
State helped the peasants economically and technically to 
consolidate the dykes of the various rivers in good time, 


which strengthened the resistance of about 10 million mow | 


of land against flood and drought. Before the spring cul- 
tivation in this province, with over 250 producer co-ops and 
nearly 500,000 mutual aid teams set up, about 35% of the 
total peasant households were “organised” in accordance 
with Communist policy, and “the superiority of the producer 


co-ops became manifest, in increased yield. 


Thou- , 


indeed. 
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The greatest consolation the authorities have at the 
moment is the continued control of the most deadly and un- 
ruly river of all—the Yellow River. This has one special 
characteristic which makes it so dangerous. For the greater 
part of its journey across the great plains of North China 


to the sea it runs level. with, and sometimes above, the ~ 
The dykes are in fact its banks in 


surrounding countryside. 
many places and if they give way the consequences are dire 
Some day when the money, machinery and en- 
gineering initiative are available, a great canal, of adequate 
depth, will be dug to replace its silted bed across the plain 
—a new but man-made diversion which is by no means im- 
practicable. It could also make the river navigable at least 
as far as the Honan-Shansi rapids, and turn it from a 
curse into a blessing. Reafforestation in the arid North- 
west is a long and uncertain process. It may be half-a- 
century before the evil previous generations have done in 
the loess lands can be undone. In the meantime the Chinese 
increase annually at such a rate that there must be either 
the mest radical and elaborate control of the river systems 
or wholesale migration to lands less accursed by natural 
calamities, such as the vast prairies of Mongolia. 


For the present, however, the Yellow River is “safe.” 
The dykes along the lower reaches have been repaired and 
renewed annually since the new regime took over. Last 
spring alone, according to a Communist statement, 9.6 
million cubic metres of earth and 170,000 cubic metres of 
stone were used to reinforce them. Three water detention 
projects have also been built since the “liberation” along the. 
power reaches to relieve pressure during heavy flow. Flood 
prevention teams have been standing by all the way from 
Mengtsing county in Honan province to the river’s mouth. 
The teams are to be numbered by the thousands, while the 
other men and families remaining on the farms have to 
do double work tidying up for the early autumn crops, which | 
are said to be very promising. 


Enquiries to: 


The Metropolitan- Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. has a 
world-wide reputation for Power Station Equipment 
and Electrical Machinery and apparatus of all kinds. 


HONGKONG: 
SHANGHAT: 
SINGAPORE: 


BANGKOK: 


TURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS «= GAS 
‘TURBINES + MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT «+ 
TRANSFORMERS ELECTRIC TRACTION MOTORS 
AND CONTROL GEAR « 
INSTRUMENTS «= WELDING EQUIPMENT « SWITCH- 
GEAR RECTIFIERS ELECTRONICS & RADIO + 


METERS, RELAYS AND 


LAMPS & LIGHTING | : 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL UD. 


MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 
Member of the AEI group of companies. 


Arnhold & Co., Ltd., Holland House, Ice House St. 

MeAlister & Co., Lid., 5, Battery Rd; also at Ipoh, 
Penang & Kuala Lumpur 


Steel Bros. & Co., Ltd., Chartered Bank Buildings 
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REPORT FROM MALAYA 


- The President of the Penang Straits British Association, 
Mr. Heah Joo Seang, is one of those forthright characters 
who make the path of the new politicians in Malaya so 
difficult. After the President of UMNO, Tengku Abdul Rah- 
man, had referred to the Straits Chinese as “puppets of the 
Queen,” he said, the Penang SCBA planned to take legal 
action to protect the interests of its members. The Tengku’s 
remarks, he said, constituted an insult which he would not 
tolerate. ‘What is worse, some Malay papers made us 
out as pariahs of the Queen.’ He suggested that Chinese 
who were not already British subjects could still acquire 
automatic British citizenship for their children if expectant 
mothers would go to Penang or Province Wellesley to 
ensure that their babies were born in a British settlement! 
He warned the Straits Chinese (who like to call themselves 
the Queen’s Chinese) that they were now facing their great- 
est trial, for they were caught in political manoeuvres and 
their salvation lay in becoming strong and united. It was 
more important than ever, he, added, that they should resist 
all onslaughts and protect their birth-right. 


Another Straits-born Chinese with generations of Mala- 


yan domicile behind him and his family, said there could 


only be a united Malaya if all the peoples genuinely co- 
operated. “I belong to that large group of inarticulate but’ 
nonetheless loyal British subjects who are called the cleri- 
cal class. Bred and schooled to British standards and ideals, 
we are proud and grateful, as our forefathers were grateful, 
for the peace, contentment, and freedom that they and we 
found under British rule and the protection of the British 
flag. Our forefathers had no quarrel with British rule. They 
came to this country as immigrant aliens. Here they found 
cpportunity and the freedom to live their lives without let 
or hindrance. They took over, created order out of chaos, 
estabiished sound government, made just laws, brought peace 
and contentment. They built roads, ports, railways, opened 
Courts, schools, and hospitals, started health, medical’ and 
educational services. They brought improvement? freedom 
and literacy, and of what they made from Malaya, the greater 
part was put back for the further improvement of the 
pecples and the land. The people are now clamouring for 
self-government immediately. But are we certain that what 
we see will prove to be a success and make everyone much 
happier? How are we going to convince the British that 
we can take over the reins properly without first stamping 
out the existing evils. A united and prosperous Malaya can 
come about only through the honest co-operation and un- 
stinting efforts of every son and daughter of this place.” 


After Sir Cheng-lock had promised the Malayan Federa- | 
tion independence withfm ten years a number of leading 


politicians in Singapore proclaimed this prediction a mere 
trick to catch public attention. Mr. John LATEORE, one of 
the leaders of the Progressive Party, said that in Singapore 
they wanted self-government only. So long as they could 
run their own domestic affairs and leave military and foreign 
affairs very much as they are now, there was no need to 
seek anything more. Nor did they want. unification with 
the Federation, because Singapore’s whole interest lay in 
not joining it. The Chairman of the Socialist. Party, on the 


other hand, suggested that unification ought to come before 


independence. The President of the local Straits Chinese 
British Association declared that Singapore is at least a 
generation ahead of the Federation socially, culturally, and 
politically. “It would be very much better for the Federation 
to follow us, and we shall be only too pleased to advise 
them,” he said. The Muslim lawyer, Mr. Mallal, also ridiculed 
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any attempt to fix a date, saying a war might break out 
and put the clock back or expedite events. Unification of 
the two territories was in any case necessary for indepen- 
dence. 


The manifesto of the Party Negara, in which the Home 
Member (Dato Sir Onn bin Ja’afar) is a prominent member 
declared that a United States of Malaya is the Nationalist 
aim. It is the first political organisation in Malaya to formu- 
late a comprehensive programme. ‘Its three main points 
are: Formation of a United States of Malaya; a guarantee 
that no Malayan industry will be nationalised; and the plan- 
ning of defence as a member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Its platforms include universal national service, 
full co-operation with other democracies to stem Communist 
influence, the establishment of a national bank and the crea- 
tion of Malaya Services, as opposed to Colonial Services, 
with greater employment of local personnel. The manifesto 
adds that the Party, wedded to the idea of an intelligent, 
free and liberal democracy, will fight for the establishment 
of a self-governing United States of Malaya within the 


Commonwealth. National defence is proclaimed to be a 


matter of universal duty, and the special position of Islam 
as the faith of the great majority of the people is recognised. 
But recognition is also given to the other religions of the 


‘country. 


Dato Onn, in a debate in the Party Negara’s National 
Council at Kuala Lumpur, threw out a challenge to Socialists 
on tne subject of nationalisation of industries. He chal- 
lenged them to say whether they honestly believed in nation- 
alising industry in Malaya just because this was possible in 


other countries. Nationalisation was the only main plank in 


the manifesto which caused lively debate. A bloc of trade 


unionist members, headed by Inche Yusof bin Noor, opposed 


the inclusion of this plank and asked for its delegation on 
the grounds that the time had not come to consider nationali- 
sation. They wanted it cut out because of its possible effect 
on the workers whose support the party was seeking. The 
meeting decided by 63 to 13 to maintain the plank against 
naticnalisation, and to approve the Party manifesto. 


Perak State authorities and the Alliance politicians 
earlier this year developed a sharp quarrel over the boycott 
call and subsequent representations. The State National 
Association have now competed in the Municipal Elections 
in Ipoh, Taiping and Telok Anson, and sustained an over- 
whelming defeat. It won not a single seat of the 30 seats 
contested, and the landslide victory for the UMNO-MCA 
Alliance was a terrific shock to the Perak authorities. 


Commenting on a statement by the Commissioner- 
General (Mr. Malcolm MacDonald) that the process of 
Malayan independence was slower than elsewhere because 
its citizens were very mixed, Sir Cheng-lock Tan declared 
that the UMNO-MCA Alliance is the answer to the problems 
arising out of the plural nature of the Malayan society. 
The sweep victories in the Perak election. were proof of 
the electorate’s confidence in the movement which stood for 
giving the people a feeling of one country, one people, one 
Government and one citizenship. ? 


After seven years’ failure a big merger of the plantation 
workers’ unions had been brought off and the first National 
Union of Workers in Malaya with 80,000 members was agreed 
upon after a meeting in Sir Cheng-lock’s home-town of 
Malacca of 20 representatives from five rubber workers’ 
unions. The representative of the ICFTU said that body 
welcomed the move to build a national union. 
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the value of rice in the local market. 
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EXCESSIVE RICE PRICES IN 


~ The rice rationing system was finally abandoned by 
Hongkong Government on August 1, 1954. The de-control 
of rice trading which was expected to follow abolition of 
rationing will not come into effect until next year. Mean- 
while, a group of 17 well established local rice importers 
is in sole charge of the import of commercial rice into Hong- 
kong. From May to August this year, the total quota al- 
lotted them is about 21,000 metric tons. The 27 firms are 
the only importers and they are given the power to regulate 
So far and still for 
some more months to come, the price of rice in Hongkong 
is fixed at about $90 per picul which is the highest in the 
whole world and is not to be affected or influenced by over- 
seas weak markets and price cutting in all rice producing 
countries. The following table shows that during May this 
year, the price of Thailand white rice quoted at £69 per ton 
or HK$65.71 per picul for 5% broken, £68 per ton or 
HK$64.76 per picul for 10% broken and £66 per ton or 
HK$62.85 per picul for 15% broken on the basis of c.ilf. 
Europe. As the expenses are lower for shipments from 
Thailand to Hongkong than from Bangkok to Europe, the 
cif. prices of Thailand rice to Hongkong were, definitely, 
much lower. The latest quotation from Thailand for white 
rice is only $60 per picul cif. Hongkong. 


Prices quoted in May 1954 for milled rice 
Shipment c.i.f. Europe 


per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 


Pounds 
percentage Sterling 
Country of origin broken per ton 
cif Europe 
Italy Originario Raffinato ............. 10 ye 
Italy Originario Mercantile ............ 10 70 


_A very interesting table showing the latest c.if. Hong- 
kong prices from Thailand and the fantastic profits_ added 
by established rice importers cannot fail but arouse sympathy 
with the consumers: 


Table showing Hongkong importers’ costs and _ profits, 
and wholesale and retail prices of rice 


- Basing on prices of rice on July 13, 1954 


Grades Importers’ Importers’ Percentage st 
Thailand cost per . selling of importers’ Wholesale Retail 
White rice -picul cif prices profits prices . prices 

Hongkong 
5% broken $70.50 $92.80 31.63 $93.30 $95.50 
5% 64.75 89.60 38.37 90.10 93.50 
10% 62.10 85.30 37.36 85.80 89.00 
15% Mis 58.13 80.50 38.48 81.00 84.00 
20% oe 55.10 74.80 35.75 75.30 78.80 
26.20 53. 80. 105.34 54.10 57. 20 


The public has viewed with anger the amazing and un- 
orthodox way by which.the rice importers have hitherto 
amassed profits and adjusted their costing, no matter how 
low, to meet the artificially bolstered prices of rice in the 
Colony. It is also invidious to notice how importers have 
brought up low-price grades of rice to a high price by ad- 
dition of profits ranging from 53.33% to 105.34%. As they 
are the only official importers they can dictate rice prices. 

_ Conditions prevailing in all rice exporting countries are 
unfavourable anda further decline may be expected. World 
production of rice in 1953 registered an increase—118,000,- 
000 metric tons as against. 110,500,000 in 1952 and 104,- 
000,000 in 1951—(encouraged by very high prices) and 
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HONGKONG 


many formerly rice importing countries have become either 
self-sufficient or reduced their rice imports. Consequently, 
the rice exporting countries now offer better terms and lower 
prices in order to attract customers. This has further de- 
pressed the already very weak rice markets in the world. 
Table showing the increased rice production 
in various rice producing countries 
(quantity—in metric tons) 


1951 1952 1953 
Philippines ........ 2,831,000 3,144,000 3,200,000 
south Korea... . . 2,560,000 2,900,000 3,100,000 


As a natural outcome of the increased production and 
shrunk demand for rice, Thailand’s rice exports during 1953 
were 21,000 tons less than 1952 exports and 220,000 tons 
less than 1951 exportg. 

Thailand : Rice Exports to Selected Countries in 1951, 1952, ind 1953, 
Agreements and Commitments in 1954 


Exports Agreements 
and 
Destination . 1951 1952 1953 commit- 
ments, 
1954 
Thousand metric tons, milled........ 
Indonesia _......% 186 192 29 *47 
86 134 174 ) 276—400 
Sarawak and Br. North Borneo 31 20 20 ) 


*Commitment. carried over from 1953.—jExcludes exports im transit 
to these ports.—§Allocation for Netherlands and Netherlands New Guinea, 


Burma’s rice exports (excluding bran) in 1953 were 


280,000 tons behind those of 1952 and 287,000 tons under 


those of 1951. 


Barma: Rice Exports to Selected Countries in 1951, 1952, and 1953, 
Agreements and Commitments in 1954 


Exports Agreements 

and 

Destination 1951 1953 commit- 
(Jan./Nov.) ments, 

35 5, — 40 


The total for 1953 of 981,000 tons is for the whole year. 


Notwithstanding the foregoing facts, the local rice 
prices are still strong and are the highest in the world. How- 
ever, its ill effect on the cost of living is evident. On ac- 
count of bad business conditions firms here are unable to 
lower salary and wage scales as the present cost of living 
remains high because of dear rice. 

Rice prices here are excessive. Rice in Macao sells 
$20 to $25 per picul below Hongkong. Rice is bound to 
flow into Hongkong, if not by legitimate means then by 
smuggling. Rice of all grades has been transported into 
Hongkong by the latter method from Macao. As the trans- 
portation fees are about $15 a picul thus leaving a profit 
of $5 to $10 a picul to the trade, rice shipments have not 
been stopped despite preventive measures instituted by 
Hongkong. 
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The question of the established importers’ profits 
aroused much comment among the people. Some say that 
the profit is due to the fact that inasmuch as they are to 
take over the government’s high-cost stock, they may have 
to sustain Josses which can only be recovered by profits 
from imported commercial rice. Others say that the im- 

orters may have to absorb the government’s damaged rice 
which is said to have deteriorated. Both opinions however 
are incorrect. The government’s inventory was sold to these 
importers at the following prices:— 


Old Rice A” $68.00 per picul 
B 66 


- 


* Rangoon rice is of same quality as Viet-Nant white rice. 


This suffices to show that the value difference between 


-- government and commercial rice is not more than $2 per 


picul. Furthermore the government rice now in the hands 
of these importers is not to be sold individually but through 
one organization, “The Import and Export Rice Merchants’ 
Association,’ so that any harmful competition among the 
importers themselves can be avoided, It is, therefore, not 
likely that these importers will have to suffer much on 
price differences. Damaged rice can be re-milled and be- 
come marketable. Since the quantity is not, big, the losses 
are not big. 

Let us compare the importers’ profits on imported rice 
and losses on the government rice from June to December 
1954. The import quota was about 5,000 tons each for 
June and July, 6,000 tons each for August and September 
and possibly 12,000 tons for the last quarter of the year, 
making.a total of 34,000 tons of 2,204 lbs. or 562,020 piculs 
of 133-1/3 lbs. The total amount of the government’s old 
stock (excluding new arrivals which are of fair average 
quality and may fetch profits for the importers) is about 
27,000 metric tons or 446,310 piculs. Supposing that the 
importers are making only a profit of $20 per picul (much 
less than the actual figure) on their imported rice and 
losing $4.00 per picul (much more than the actual figure) 
on the government rice, they are to have a profit by the 
end cf this year, approximating $11,240,400 against a loss 
of only $1,785,240. The difference of $9,455,160 is there- 
fore the net gain of the 27 established rice importers for 
their operations within a period of six months, while on 
the other hand, it represents the grand total of sacrifices 
made by the people of Hongkong, who have been and will 
be compelled to pay more than they should for their food. 
If this amount is to be saved by the people, it will be spent 
‘by them for other daily necessities. Their spending would 
give more sales to the local business establishments, fac- 
tories, stores, entertainment houses, etc., and eventually 
would help strengthen the Colony’s economy. 


The monthly consumption of rice in Hongkong is about 


20,000 metric tons, about half of which was imported last | 


year by the government. The balance was made up by 
commercial imports and production in the New Territories. 


Hongkong Government import of rice in 1953 


Thailand 112,946 metri¢ tons 68.70% 

164,383 100 .00% 


The commercial rice imported during the same period 


~ was 97,056 metric tons for good quality rice and 22,709 


metric tons of rice of other grades. The total harvest in 
the New Territories in 1953 was 30,584 metric tons of 


paddy, from which 20,797 metric tons of milled rice were 


obtained. 
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Commercial rice imported in 1953 by importers 


Good Quality Rice Other Grades 
; Metric Tons Metric ‘Tons 
97,056 22,709 


Rice production in the New Territories 1953 


First Crop from 19,700 acres ........ 12,867 metric tons Paddy 
Second Crop from 21,700 acres 17,717 


Total 


The rice rationing system which was started about nine 
years ago had actually done a good job. It was only during 
1953 when due to high import costs the government had 
raised the rationed rice price to equal that of commercial 
rice that this system was disliked by the public. 


Comparison between Rationed Rice and Free Market Rice 
from 1946 to 1953—Price per catty 


Free Market Rice Rationed Rice 
per catty per catty 


As rationing gradually outlived its usefulness 
from the fact that there is now no longer any danger of 
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buying agents, confirmers and shippers 
with a wide experience of world markets, 
we offer an unrivalled service to intending 
buyers. Shipping and insurance are undertaken 
and competitive C.I.F. estimates given. En- 
quiries for all classes of merchandise are invited. 

Correspondence is conducted in all 

commercial languages. 


ASSOCIATED EXPORTS LTD., ESTABLISHED 1929 


Dunster House, 37 Mincing Lane, 
London, E.C.3, England 
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MACAO—HONGKONG RICE SMUGGLING 


The good intention of HK Govt. to store up rice for 
emergency purposes has boomeranged on the public who had 
and have to pay very high prices rather than the low free 
market prices obtaining elsewhere in the ‘non-rationed and 
controlled’ world. The rice rationing and stock piling has 
cost Govt., that is the taxpayers, for fiscal 1953/54 already 
$18 million and this loss will further rise in the current 
fiscal year. The loss resulted from high buying prices and 


_lower selling prices; Govt. bought from Bangkok and Ran- 
goon at peak prices, not realising or not bothering to under- 


stand the slump shaping up early in 1953, and then when 
prices abroad went down the local Govt. kept on selling at 
high prices and was only slowly compelled, by public opinion, 
import smuggling and underselling of controlled rice, to ad- 
just its prices, all the time keeping up, in a falling market, 
import monopcly and price control. The rice control has 
proved in the end a perfect piece of bungling. 


Macao had a good part to play in the eventual abandon- 
ment of Govt. control over rice. While the Macao govt. 
and the merchants there did not act out of honourable 
motives but were inspired entirely by the profit motive— 


in whose way they do not allow to stand any official restric- 


tions—the local rice consumers have every reason to be 
grateful for the Macao ‘intervention’, i.e. heavy and suc- 


cessful import smuggling of rice from Macao into Hongkong. 


Towards end of 1953 many rice and other merchants in 
Macac had ordered large quantities of rice for import into 
Macao after they had during many previous months ob- 
served how high the controlled rice price was in HK and 
how low were coffers from rice sellers in the Far East. Realis- 


ing that HK Govt. was caught and overbought; and wanted 


to maintain a high price in HK for as long a time as pos- 
sible in order to reduce its losses, the Macao merchants 
sensed an unusual business opportunity and they cashed in 
on the ‘embarrassment’ of the HK Govt., to the delight of 
the HK rice eaters. The Macao govt. made also good money 
out of it, and as usual in Macao, certain favoured and highly 
placed interests took part in the profits resulting from rice 
imports into Macao and smuggling from there into HK. 


Macao imposed an import duty on rice of 3 patacas 
(officially at par with HK$) per ton, and an export duty of 
FP 2 per picul. The Macao public did not like the import 
duty but P 3 per ton wasn’t much and anyway the public 
don’t express themselves much in Macao. The export duty 
was hinted very slyly to be imposed only in order to make 
some money out of the HK  public—though officially in 
Macao one pretended jthat exports were consigned ‘mainly’ 


for China where a rice shortage was rampant. Actually, all 


rice scarcity and it is most unwise to enter into large com- 
mitments when the markets are bearish, Hongkong govern- 
ment finally abolished this distribution system on August 1, 
1954. Before turning over the task of feeding the people 
to private traders, the local government now demands that 
all those who want to become authorized rice importers 
have to register and at the same time to be prepared to 
store with the government a quarter of their annual rice 
imports. By September 4, this year, a total of 169 ap- 
plications were received. Among them, there are 53 rice 
merchants and 116 general merchants. Their standing is 


being investigated by the authorities and when that is finish- | 


ed, most probably early next year, the de-control of rice 
and free importation by more importers than the present 27 


will commence and the harmful price boosting practice may 


become a thing of the past. 


rice ‘imported into Macao, minus local 
180,000 people, was smuggled regularly into HK. Mer- 
chants in Macao, often with HK capital, started to buy 
rice all over the place, and bought heavy cargoes which 
eventually clogged all available godown space _ in the- 
Portuguese territory. During the first half year 1954, and 
including orders of 1953 autumn/winter, over one million 
bags were shipped into Macao (one bag of 165 catties more 
or less, 10 bags to a ton). To smuggle such big and 
voluminous lots into HK was an undertaking worthy of 
interest among the smugglers all over the world, and the 
international confederation of smugglers has’ studied this 
feat with great interest. There was however less daring 
and more connivance and bribery; one bag’s smuggling into 
HK cost earlier this year HK$ 8 (split among two groups 
of persons). The bribe money assumed great proportions 
as the year dragged on. During the first four months of 
this year some 350,000 bags had been smuggled into HK, 
and the cost’ of it was over $ 214 million which increased 
the earnings of the ‘two groups’. Rice was loaded in Macao, 
after export duty had been paid, on junks, motor launches, 
sailing beats etc. and was either discharged in HK or off- 
loaded, in British waters, onto other craft which went along- 
side those coming from Macao: Appointments were made 
in Macao with ‘friends’ in HK, both stationed on~land and 
floating in HK territorial waters. The profits made by the 
Macao importers were very high and as overseas sources sold 
still lower the profits rose. Much rice was bought from 
Cambodia and shipped via Saigon. Many imports from 
Cambodia cost the Macao importer only P 28 per picul, cif 
Macao. A large Macao importer, the Hing Kee Hong, was 
very active in the Cambodia purchases. The Macao people 
benefited from these low priced imports and sympathised 
with the HK people who had to pay more than double the 
price in Macao. HK’s bad luck was Macao’s golden op- 
portunity in a time of serious business recession. Not 
only did importers make high profits, Macao govt. and cer- 
tain privileged persons earn large sums of money, but also 
shipping and transport prospered. Freighters of 2000 to 
3000 t. each entered Macao and gave employment to the 
dockmg and warehousing industry. 


HK Govt. was aware of the import smuggling from 
Macao but could do nothing about it. Macao officially opin- 
ed that rice exports went to China, at least that was what 
Macao exporters mentioned to the Portuguese authorities 
when asked for an_ explanation. Many observers’ were 
wondering here how such bulky cargoes as rice could be 
smuggled into HK, and the prospects of smuggling of other 
goods appeared very bright under such conditions. Obvious- 
ly, the general public welcomed the arrival of free market 
rice seeing that Govt. here was reluctant to relinquish con- 
trol. Thus the eagerness of many people to aid in the 
smuggling enterprise and secure considerable considerations 
for such aid and assistance. The implications of the large- 
scale rice smuggling into HK from Macao can however not 
be overlooked as it seems to prove that, for a price, one 
can smuggle between HK and Macao (which of course has 
been proved already by the smooth carrying of bullion be- 
tween the two ports and out of HK) and that bulk is not 
necessarily a handicap. Local rice consumption is about 
18—20,000 tons per month. A _ fair proportion of this 
amount has been smuggled into HK from Macao over many 
months now, and smuggling will only cease if the price here 
and elsewhere in southeast-Asia will be more in harmony as 
it, unfortunately, is not at present. 
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HONGKONG SQUATTER PROBLEM 


For years now the unpleasant fact of several hundred 
thousands of squatters has irritated Hongkong. With all 
good intention of Government and many public-spirited 
citizens and public organisations the ugly scars on the hills 
cf Hongkong and Kowloon are still to be seen—tens of 
thousands of little huts, squalid shanty towns, 
activities of many o# the inhabitants in these slum areas. 
Resettlement has done much good, for the people involved 
and for the community at large, but it is necessarily slow. 
More resettlement areas are growing and the prospect for 
rehousing the refugees from China and also a good number 
of older lccal residents appears more favourable. The Urban 
Council, periodically, issues reports on the progress of this 
resettlement which make encouraging reading. But. many 
hillsides on both sides of the harbour are still terribly dis- 
figured by squatter slums. 3 3 


The squatters were mainly refugees from China who 


had no right to be in Hongkong. Although a large number 
of them contribute nothing towards the Colony’s economy, 
the greater majority are, or can be, useful citizens. In- 
cluded in the squatters are local born Chinese who are work- 
ing and are therefore useful members of society but who 
cannot afford to pay high rents. Many squatters are artisans 
and tradesmen, who had some means but who have not yet 
managed to find a job or start a business and so in the 
meantime they have to provide for themselves and have to 
squat to conserve their resources. They. have become squat- 
ters in order to have a roof over their head, or in order 
to be near to their work and so save the cost of transport. 
Included in their number are also local residents with flats 
cr legitimate residences but who have been able to sub-let 
these flats on advantageous terms and who have squatted 
in order to be able to use this rent to augment their income. 
There are two classes of squatters which present special 
problems; the speculator who is trying to take advantage of 
the housing situation to reap a profit for himself and he 
does this by building shacks and ramshackle structures and 
renting or selling them illegally for a big profit, and then 
there is the genuine refugee who has come to Hongkong 
either in search of a livelihood or in order to avoid working 
in China. Most squatter refugees have no resources and are 


at present and possibly permanently a charge on the Colony. 


Immigration restrictions should have been imposed a 
long time ago in order to prevent the congestion of popula- 
tion which is the cause of the local squatter problem. Over 
300,000 people are living illegally on crown land under con- 
ditions which are a constant danger to themselves and to 
the Colony generally. They are a liability but a feeling 
has developed that this liability can be converted into an 
asset and it is with this end in view that Government has 
taken measures to remedy the situation. Before the war 
squatting was confined to hillside sites away from built-up 
districts but the influx after the war soon crept into the city 
itself. People began building flimsy and inflammable struc- 
tures, illegally, on Crown Land and on privately owned agri- 
cultural land, without building permits. The present squat- 
ter problem is a result of the housing shortage. But it is 
also a factor of the same housing shortage. For example, 
the pilot Housing Scheme at Sheung Li Uk provides cheap 
housing for 270 working class families; the site formerly 
accommodated about half that number of families jammed 
tight in squatter huts. It therefore follows that anvone who 
puts a squatter hut on a possible building site is depriving 
not only his own family of the chance for proper housing 
but at least one other family besides. This results in a 
vicious circle, with squatting causing more squaiting. This 
consideration alone would justify every effort tc remove 
squatters from the urban area. | - 

The ‘wild’? squatter settlements are a standing menace 
‘to public health. Most of the inhabitants make a desperate 
and pathetic attempt to keep themselves and their huts clean 
and to cooperate with the Sanitary Department in removing 


unlawful 


ing people three, four, and even five. times. 


rubbish and filth from the area. But among these hap- 
hazard masses of huts, without proper drainage and often 
with no water but what trickles down hillside nullahs, it is 
impossible to carry out thorough cleansing or scavenging; 
and so every squatter area harbours, in inaccessible corners, 


noisome pools and festering heaps of house refuse, food- 


waste, and rubbish of every description; a perpetual re- 
servoir of infection, in which flies, cockroaches, mosquitoes 
and rats multiply unchecked. There are also the dogs, 
mangy, starving, cwnerless—and of course unlicensed, un- 
muzzled and uninoculated, keeping alive the rabies menace 
which would otherwise be under full control. The risk of 
fire is common knowledge; in wooden huts, packed together 
in hundreds, the family rice is cooked over open fires. ~ It 
needs only one chatty to be overturned and a score of huts 
are in flames. It is true that in these squatter hut fires 
lives are seldom lost; but each one means the loss of the 
pitifully few possessions that the inhabitants possessed and 
makes the struggle for existence much more grim. These 
‘“‘wild” squatters in many places crowd closely round legal 
domestic buildings whose occupants are thereby exposed to 
great risk of fire, and of disease due to the conditions by 
their squatter neighbours. The “wild” squatter settlements 
are-also a serious danger to public order. With their rabbit 
warren pattern they afford safe harbourage to the fugitive 
from justice, the gangster, the returned banishee; they 
abound in opium divans, gambling hells and dens of every 
description; arms and stolen property are easily hidden 
there; almost any kind of illegal activity can be planned 
with small risk of discovery. Squatter settlements can start 
off epidemics of crime as well as of disease. 


* * * 


Government had certain measures for dealing with these 
squatters but they were not: too effective. Officials were 
required to get approval to clear away each specific body 


of squatters and by the time this was cbtained fhe numbers © 


had probably increased two or three fold. Other difficulties 
also arose as for instance in 1948 when one Ict of squatters 
was being moved from Kowloon City and a certain amount 
of trouble arose involving the police. From. that time on 
approval had to be obtained from the Secretariat as well 
before any action could be taken. By 1948, the problem 
was becoming acute with squatters in considerable numbers 
all around Kowloon and in several parts of the central 
district in Hongkong; certain regulations were then passed 
giving the Urban Council power, with the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s approval, to effect clearances. These clearances were 
done without giving any indication to the people involved 
as to where they could go. They were simply told to move 
and no interest was taken as to where they went. 
sequently, they merely went and squatted somewhere else. 
At this time, although there was no definite Government 
policy laid down, some attempt was started to regulate the 


squatter settlements.’ Certain areas were set aside in which 


it was decided no objections would be made to settlers 
and the Social Welfare Officer attempted to pick out deserv- 
ing cases to transfer to these areas. This was done by the 
staff of the: S.W.O. moving into a district and screening the 
people, that is, finding out exactly who they were, where 
they came from, what means of livelihood they had, ete. 
Approximately ten percent of the people interviewed were 
found to be up to the standard of eligibility laid down for 
these approved areas where they could build a hut of ap- 
proved design and cbtain some security of tenure. However, 
less than half of them took advantage of the opportunity, 
the rest moving on with the main body to squat somewhere 
else when the area was cleared. The consequence of this 
haphazard method was that during two years of clearing 
the Social: Welfare Office found that they had been screen- 
However by 
dint of continuous action they did succeed in gradually mov- 
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tary condition and formed a little welfare association. 


up in these shanty towns. 


é 
ing on the squatters so that by the end of 1950 most of 
Kowloon south of Boundary Street, except for the Hung 
Hom area, had been completely cleared, and on Hongkong 
Island all of the area to the west of the race course. Set- 
tlements of the Island were confined to the area east of 
Happy Valley to Shaukiwan.” 

As can be imagined the speed with which this removal 
was going on and the effects on the people were far from 


satisfactory, and it was then decided that a definite pro- — 


gramme should be promulgated and adhered to. One of 
the last moves under the old process took place when some 
1100 families were moved from the hillside at North Point 
in order to make room for the land required by the Hong- 
kong Electric Co. for building their workmen’s quarters. 
Even then, these squatters were told, unofficially, that they 
could move to Chai Wan, an area of hillside below Island 
Road, a few hundred yards above Shaukiwan Village. Most 
of them were satisfied with being told where they could go 
and they settled in this area in a reasonable fashion using 
their old sticks and galvanized iron sheets, etc., to rebuild 
their structures, but placed them a little more systematical- 
ly and with more space between so as to minimizé the fire 
risk. -They also tried to maintain the area in better sani- 
This 
resettlement proved successful. 

In January and February 1951 Government decided 
that more definite and constructive action should be taken 
in the matter of squatter resettlement. A survey was made 
and a plan of action was developed. It was then estimated 
that there were some 250,000 squatters occupying approxi- 
mately 60 acres of land in Hongkong and about 350 acres 
in Kowloon. The land in Hongkong’ was practically all 
Crown Land, but in Kowloon most of it was either private 
agricultural land or in the odd case, private building land, 
but in no case had recognition been given for building on 
that land; in other words, they were illegal structures built 
without the approval of the Building Authority. In Kow- 
loon the matter was further complicated by the fact that 
all kinds of shops and many types of industries had been set 


manufactured and goods stored increased the fire dangers 


and very often constituted an additional menace to health. 


For this reason the standard of sanitary and hygienic condi- 
tions in Kowloon were far lower than on the Island, bad 
though they were there. Matters were further complicated 
by a big: fire which in January 1950 broke out in the Kow- 
loon City squatters area and which rendered some fifteen or 
twenty thousand people homeless. As a result of this fire, 
Government set up a Relief Committee, reserved an area of 
ground for them at Homuntin which included the site of a 
discontinued and disused Sanitary Department graveyard, 


occupants of these houses were fire victims, though other 
rather needy people were also put in since by the time 


the houses were completed most of the fire victims seemed 


to have found themselves other places to squat. At that 
time, January 1950, there was not a single squatter in the 


hills at Homuntin, but as soon as this settlement was started, 


establishments grew up like mushrooms and soon over three 
thousand huts spread over the area. Since the district was 
semi-controlled by the Sanitary Department in that cleansing 
coolies went through regularly each day to collect refuse and 
spray to keep down flies, conditions were better than at 
some of the very vile areas in other parts of Kowloon. 

At Kowloon City, within afew months, the site of 


the fire was built over again with wooden huts, and a second 


fire broke out in November 1951 which devastated some 
seventeen acres and involved about three thousand huts 
housing some twenty to twenty-five thousand people. This 
time Government took immediate action to stop any further 
squatting in that area and it was then that the general 
recommendation of the report of Mr Wakefield (of the 
Social Welfare, Dept.) was accepted by Government. The 


' recommendation was that Government should set aside for 


resettlement. purposes certain..areas to be divided into two 
elasses. The first class would comprise districts which would 
be conveniently located and in which houses of standard 
types ‘would’ be built on préviously prepared and set out 


The nature of the materials 


money. 
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sites, with Government t 


; form access roads, cut drain 
channels, provide 


latrines and lay wat:r piping. The 


_ people who. moved into. these areas woul hold the land 


on annual permit from the Crown at 9 tate to be deter- 
mined, about $60 per year. The second class ‘esettlement 
area would be mostly in outlying distriz:s, but here the 
residents could use tk:*: own old materiels to rebuild, only 
the arrangement being zontrolled so a. to reduce fire. risks. 
In addition, recommendatiors were included concerning the 
staff required to control these areas, methods of clearing 
existing and developing new areas, assistance to be given 


“to squatters, and the revision of Crown i{-and leases and 


the Building Ordinance to enable employees of Government, 
public utility companies and others to obtain permanent 
housing unde favourable conditions. 


* * * * 


In January 1952, the Emergency Regulations Ordinance 
(Chapter 241) and cited as the Emergency (Resettlement 
Areas) Regulations 1952 was passed which enabled the 
suggestions made in the report to be carried out. The 
Regulations are straight-forwrrd and need little explana- 
tion. They give the Urban Council power to set aside pieces 
of Crown La.d as resettlement areas, to grant permits 
to approved persons for the erection of buildings in these 
areas, to charge fees and impose conditions for such permits, 
and in the event of « breach of those conclitions or failure 
to pay the fees charged, to evict the offender and demolish 
his hut without compensation. The Council has discretion 
to waive a breach of conditions and, in cases where 
the building can be taken over by another approved 
settler, to pay compensation. The Councilxmay also make 
Rules (which must be confirmed by the Legislative Council 
in the same way as Urban Council by-laws) governing the 
details of building, sanitation and so forth. Since buildings 
in the resettlement areas are exempt from the provisions- 
of the Buildings | ang mgt it will be necessary to fill the 
gap by special rules in .making which the Council will no 
doubt be generally guided by the Director of Public Works 
who is a member of the Council; similarly any factories and 
workshops which may be permitted in the areas will not be 
subject to the Factories and Workshops Ordinance but to 
special rules made after consultation with the Commis- 
sioner of Labour. In addition to the general penalties of 
eviction and demolition, power is given to impose specific 
penalties for breaches of rules. A set of genera! condi-— 
tions is contained in a Schedule and the Council is also 
empowered to impose special conditions. One general con- 
dition specifically prohibits private transfer or subletting; 
another forbids the use of any premises in the areas for 
the sale or use of dangerous drugs, etc. and it is the 
intention to use this condition to enforce immediate eviction 
of anybody who keeps an opium divan or a brothel in any 
resettlement area. The regulations, in short, give all the 
powers thought necessary to establish the elements of ad- 
ministration in the resettlement areas. To ensure that 
these wide powers are used with moderation and common- 
sense they have been given to the Urban Council. 

Government is, of course, not going to set up vast 
relief camps, nor to'provide free homes in beautiful scenery 
for everyone who was once a squatter. Although much 
sympathy is felt: for the squatters, everyone is a law- 
breaker, and there are no rewards for law-breaking. It 
was estimated that preparation of the areas will cost over 
two million dollars, and their administration, a further 
million and a half annually. Some of that cost must be 
recovered by charging fdr the sites (the fee will include 
water) and these must be paid in advance. The resettled 
squatter will have to build his own hut or hire somebody 
to build it for him. Life in the settlement will at first 
be pretty tough. Government will police them, remove re- 
fuse and nightsoil and do its best to keep down flies and 
mosquitoes and pariah dogs. There will Le water, but it 
will be strictly rationed, in some places 2 gallons a head . 
daily. It is hoped to estab.ish schools and clinics in the 
biggest, isolated areas. But this will all take time and 
The miijior. amenities that make so much difference 
to life will have to be provided by the settlers themselves. 


| 
= 
| 
| 
| 
and within a very short time the Committee had built some 
two hundred houses of simple, fireproof design. Most of the 
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FAR EASTE 


ECONOMIC 


EDUCATION IN HONGKONG | 


The Rev. Brother Cassian, Principal of La Salle College, 
recently gave an interesting talk on ‘Thirty Years of 
Education in HK”. Part of his speech is printed below: 
In 1921 education figured in the List of public services as 
a far distant relative. The population was 625,000, of 
whom 610,000 were Chinese. 
population corresponded a sharp rise in the volume of ship- 
ping. Hongkong has for a hundred years lived around its 
harbour, and it is one of the main reasons why education, 
which attracted so little attention in 1921, has now become 
a burning question. Early in January, 1921 there was 
not a single Chinese character to be seen in the central 
area, 


The Education Department occupied a couple of rooms 
in the Post Office building. There was a Director of Educa- 
tion since 1909 and no provision for teacher-training, beyond 


a course of lectures spread over three years, organised by 


the Technical Institute and given three times a _ week. 
There were five important schools for boys: Queen’s, Dio- 


cesan Boys’ School, St Paul’s, St Joseph’s and St Stephen’s. 


All were situated in the central area of the island with the 
exception of St Joseph’s which had just moved into Ken- 
nedy Road, after acquiring the German 
Altogether there were 26,000 children at school as com- 
pared with 234,000 in 1954. In those days the Matricula- 
tion and’ the newly introduced Junior examination were 
held in December and conducted by the Hongkong Univer- 
sity. Book-keeping and shorthand were taught in some 
schools. Very few schools taught any science. The main 
purpose of education seemed to be the securing of a.clerk- 
' ghip. Within a few years however the syllabuses were 
extended. Physics and Chemistry were now taught and 
the university conducted practical examinations, at the 
University for Physics and at the School. laboratories for 
Chemistry. Then came the Hongkong Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, founded in 1934 by two Government teachers. Finally 
the Hongkong Schools Music Association was started in 
1940.. But then everything had grown apace. We had that 
year 118,000 children in school costing Government $2,000.- 
000 a year; King’s College had been opened in 1928, and 
La Salle College in January 1932; we had a Wah Yan 


To every sharp increase in 


Club property... 


College on each side of the harbour as well as a Maryknoll 
School. The Northcote Training College started in 1940 
and is now turning out every year well trained teachers. 

In September, 1945 the situation was a sad one. There 
were 4,000 children at school, but practically no teaching. 
Nearly all the school furniture and equipment were lost, 
many of the school buildings were in ruins, the teachers 
were dispersed; everything had to be re-created. In March 
1949 the Education Department reported that over 129,000 
children were receiving education in 800 schools. 


Considering that only nine years separate us from the 
end of the war and that the population grew by hundreds 
of thousands of refugees, the progress achieved is marvellous. 
The position to-day is as follows: (a) We have 236,000 
children, 10 per cent of the population, studying in 1106 
schools. (b) The Matriculation examination is now run 
along lines similar to the British General Certificate of 
Education examination. Our schools are still finding some 
difficulty in adapting themselves to the new system. They 
may come to the conclusion that some re-adjustment may 
be needed in the lower forms. (c) We now have two certi- 
ficates, one English, for the Anglo-Chinese schools; the other 
Chinese, for the Chinese schools. The certificate, being 
the crowning of the secondary Course of studies, should 
be accessible to at least 75 per cent of the «candidates. 
Barring a few schools that did very poorly, at least 80 


per cent of the candidates were successful at the English 


school certificate examination held last June, and 69.5 per 
cent at the Chinese school certificate. (d) Not only is 
there a generous provision of scholarships for needy and 
brainy children in our educational system, but there are 
also far more opportunities for studies abroad than in 


pre-war days, and a number of boys and girls now proceed 


to Britain and America every year for post-graduate re- 
search work. 
veloped. We now have the Grantham College for the training 
of teachers employed in the vernacular primary schools. 
To this college is annexed the Rural Training College that 
supplies teachers for the rural areas. Besides, great efforts 
are being made to give courses to unqualified teachers that 
will entitle them to register as qualified teachers. 


(e) Teacher training has been greatly 
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_HONGKONG’S SUGAR REFINING 


The Taikoo Sugar Refining Co. Ltd., which is the only 
Sugar Refinery in Hongkong, was established in 1884, the 
equipment being supplied by Blake, Barclay & Co., Greenock, 
Mr. Blake of that firm being the first engineer and Dr. Korn 
It was rebuilt in 1926 and at the same 
time re-equipped with machinery purchased through Few- 
cett, Preston & Co. of England, making it the largest and 
most modern Sugar Refinery in the Far East. During the 
last war the premises suffered severe damage which neces- 
sitated considerable structural rehabilitation and also the 
ordering of virtually completely new maghinery from Faw- 
cett Preston and Co. in the United » Saeed The new 
machinery began to arrive in early 1950 and refining re- 
commenced in September of that year. 


The Refinery is now equipped with the latest machinery 
in the way of melters, filters, vacuum pans, crystallisers, cen- 
trifugals, cube sugar plant and handling devices. The 


former Refinery utilised the carbon process for de-colourisa- 
- tion, but advantage of the opportunity was taken to change 


over to char which gives an even purer and whiter sugar. 


Steam, which is an essential in the process of sugar refining, 


is produced from boilers supplied by Babcock & Wilcox Ltd., 
and this is also used for motivating the Refinery’s own 
generators for producing electric power. By arrangement 
with the Hongkong Electric Co. Ltd., a standby supply of 
electricity is available for use in an emergency and also 
at week-ends. The boilers are oil-fired but provision has 
been made for a change over to coal should the latter be- 
come more economical. eye 


The compound, which has an area of over half a mil- 
lion sq. ft., is situated on King’s Road, Quarry Bay, ad- 
joining. the premises of the Taikoo Dockyard & Engineering 
Co. of Hongkong Ltd. The buildings consist of two six- 
storey reinforced. concrete sugar refining buildings, a candy 
house, two four-storey reinforced concrete refined sugar 
godowns, a range of single storeyed raw sugar godowns, 


boiler-house, power-house, workshops, stores, godowns, fac- - 


tory offices and sundry other ancillary buildings essential to 
An important element in sugar refining is 
water and the Refinery has its own reservoirs, dams and 
water filtration plant. The north end of the compound 


HONGKONG FISHING 


A contract has some weeks ago been awarded to the 
Cheoy Lee Shipyard of Kowloon by the United Nations 


Korean “Reconstruction Agency (U.N.K.R.A.) for the con- 


struction of ten 77-ton fishing trawlers which will provide 


the nucleus of a new fleet of fishing vessels to’ replace those 


which were damaged during the recent Korean war. This 
is the first contract to be awarded under U.N.K.R.A.’s fishing 
vessel procurement programme. The most outstanding fea- 
ture of this contract is the time limit, for the vessels are 
scheduled to be delivered within six months, but the Ship- 
yard is confident that they will be completed well within 
this period. For cheapness and ease of maintenance, the 
trawlers are to be built of wood and use is being made of 
two well-known timbers from British North Borneo.’ One, 
yacal, will be used for the keels, while kapore, a hard wood, 
will form the hulls. The trawl winches have been designed 


faces the harbour with a deep water berth where ocean 
ships may discharge raw sugar or receive refined sugar, and 
there is also a smaller wharf for shipping off refined sugar 
by lighters and junks to the carrying vessel. 


The Refinery produces high grade refined crystals, 
granulated and soft sugars. It also specializes in the pro- 
duction of half cubes, icing, caster and soft brown sugars 
and also golden syrup in fancy retail packings for domestic 
and table use. Molasses is produced as a residual product 
for supply to local distilleries and for export. 


When production was resumed in 1950 the Ministry 
of Food was responsible for the supply of sugar to nearby 
Colonial and Commonwealth areas and by- arrangement with 
the Ministry of Food, the requirements of Hongkong, British 
North Borneo, Sarawak and Malaya were supplied either 
partly or in full by the Taikoo Sugar Refinery. A _ small 
proportion of the output was also reserved for development 
of the company’s pre-war export markets. From st 
January, 1954, the Ministry of Food ceased to be respon- 
sible for supplying the afore-mentioned areas, and since then 
commercial trading has been restored in them. As a result, 
in addition to catering for local needs the company is now 
engaged on the task of re-building its former prewar ex- 
port trade on a purely commercial basis. These pre-war 
export markets were in Malaya, India, Ceylon, British North 
Borneo, Siam, Indochina, other Far East, Iraq, Iran, West 
Africa, South Africa and China. However, although the 
Ministry of Food has relinquished its responsibilities in cer- 
tain areas, the post-war pattern of trading has changed in © 
certain other territories where controls are stili in force 
and the local Governments continue to be the sole importers 
of sugar. 


Neither cane nor beet sugar is produced in Hongkong 
and therefore the raw sugar for refining purposes has to be 
imported. Potential sources of supply are the British Com- 
monwealth (eg. Australia or Mauritius) and Taiwan, Java, 
Cuba, Peru, etc. The registered offices of the company are 
at 1, Connaught Road, Central, Hongkong, and the Sales 
and General Agents are Butterfield & Swire (H.K.) Ltd. 
The London Agents are John Swire & Sons Ltd. 


BOATS FOR KOREA 


and made in the shipyard while the equipment is mostly being 
obtained from the United Kingdom, as are also the Crossley © 
engines. This means that the vessels will be entirely of 
British Empire construction. | : 


The Shipyard is specialised in producing fishing ves- 
sels both in wood and steel (a steel trawler for a local 
fishing firm is now near completion), although it can build 
vessels up to 220 feet in length and undertake all above- 
water repairs. When wooden vessels are being made, all 
the timber is bought in bulk and cut in the yard by means 
of a modern saw-mill without which it would not have 
been possible to accept the order placed by U.N.K.R.A. It 
is estimated that for the first month, 200 workers will 
be used on the ten vessels after which 400-500 workers will 
be employed. Shift-work will not be necessary. 
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CASTER 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


FINANCE COMMERCE 


CITRONELLA OIL 
PRICE RAMP 


On 13 September this year, the ex- 
port floor price of Taiwan Citronella 
Oil was raised by the Taiwan Customs 


from .US$0.80 to US$1.10 per pound 


f.o.b. This adjustment was necessary, 
because since April this year, the price 
of Citronella Oil has been advancing in 
the U.S... Europe and Hongkong. It 
rose from HK$4.50 per pound ex ware- 
house Hongkong in April to HK$6.00 to 
$7.20 in June, $8.00 in July and $8.20 
to $8.80 in September. Last year, 
its price was $4.20 per pound ex ware- 
house Hongkong in April and as low 
as $2.80 in June. During the past 


years, its prices were always the lowest 


in June, July and August and recovered 
gradually in September. The extra- 
ordinary behaviour of the oil this year 
can therefore be put down as the chief 
reason for. Taiwan’s readjusting the 
export price for this particular kind of 
essential oils. 


Taiwans annual production of 
Citronella Oil is about 10,000 drums or 
4,000,000 to 4,200,000 pounds. Half of 
her output is usually taken up by 
America and half goes to Hongkong for 
resale to Europe. Due largely’ to 
limited shipping facilities from Taiwan 
to Europe direct and the lack of US$ 
credits of European buyers, buyers in 
Europe have, since 1947, favoured 


making purchases of this oil indirectly 


through Hongkong. So, like London 
being a center of operation for Chinese 
produce, Hongkong has become an im- 
portant transaction market for Taiwan 
Citronella Oil. to Europe. Another 
accounts for Hongkong’s 
importance is that Hongkong essential 
oil traders do not follow the conven- 
tional method of “sell” and “cover’” at 
the same time to realize a small com- 
mission. They sell and buy on pro- 
spects and thus are able to sell when 


there are no sellers on the market or. 


buy when other buyers are holding off. 
It is chiefly because of this versatility 
in their buying and selling methods 
that buyers from Europe and even from 
America have deemed it more conveni- 
ent to pass their enquiries to Hong: 
kong instead of to Taiwan. 


The generally accepted operation 
for oil trading is to sell forward in 
April and to cover from time to time 
within the “between season lull’’—that 
is from June to August. In the past, 
an operation like this always gave the 
operator a handsome profit. Unfor- 
tunately, since April this year, the 
market has acted strangely; the prices 
which were supposed to go down have 
been kept advancing because of an in- 


satiable demand from America. What 
was the reason? There were no mark- 
ed developments nor economic changes 
which warranted such a sharp upsurge 
in demand. This puzzle had perturb- 
ed local essential oil traders. When 
they started covering their positions, 
the prices skyrocketed from $4.50 to 
$8.80. Their total losses, representing 
the difference between their selling and 
buying prices, can be _ conservatively 
estimated to be around $300,000. 


It was only by the end of April this 


year, after an American essential oil 
importer arrived at Hongkong, that 
the position became clear. When ask- 
ed by the local traders as to why 
there was a keen demand this year 
in the U.S. for Citronella Oil, he ex- 
plained that the whole thing was caused 
by a great speculation made by one of 
China’s richest men now _ residing in 
America. . When that financier was 
asked by the U.S. authorities to ex- 
plain why he had opened a commercial 
company in America without any in- 
tention of doing business, he then de- 
cided: to do some business for the 


sake of satisfying the regulations of 


the U.S. government. As he is a 
Kuomintang man and has to observe 
the ban on cargoes from mainland 
China, he, as a matter of convenience, 
picked Citronella Oil, which incidental- 
ly is very easy to handle. His first 
order to Taiwan was 1,000 drums at a 
price equivalent to HK$4.50 per pound 
ex warehouse. At that time, all oil 
dealers in America thought that his 
purchase might be merely a rich man’s 
whim. However, for quite some time 
following that transaction, this finan- 
cier showed no sign of reselling the 
oil. Then, thé dealers in America be- 
came suspicious and some thought that 
he, being an important ex-government 
official in China, might have special 
information. Many began to even up 
their positions by occasional coverings. 
Their purchases soon pushed up the 
prices in Taiwan and in June, when 
Citronella Oil’s price reached $6 a 
pound in Hongkong, the financier made 
another purchase of 1,000 drums. Then 


all dealers in America and in Hong- 


kong became panic-striken and an over- 
all covering started. Taking -full ad- 
vantage of the situation, this financier 
moved in and bought another 2,000 
drums at the equivalent of $7.20 to $8. 
so the present price of Citronella Oil 
in Hongkong is as high as $8.20 to 
$8.80, with no prospects of a drop in 
the near future. Therefore as long 
as this financier, who now keeps about 
40% of Taiwan’s annual production, 
holds on to his purchases, there is no 


chance for a decline in the~-Citronella 


Oil market in the future. 


CHINA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


In the August 26th issue of the Re- 
view under “China’s Foreign Trade and 
Prospects for Hongkong & Britain” on 
page 260, China’s total trade in 1953 
was estimated at about US$2,800 mil- 
lion. It was based on an estimate 
that the 25% of China’s trade with the 
non-Soviet world amounted to US$705 
million. Here are detailed figures: 


COMMUNIST CHINA’S FOREIGN TRADE > 
Value of trade in million U.S. dollars 
(Derived from trade figures of listed countries) 


TRADE WITH EXPORTS IMPORTS 

Jan.- Jan.- Jan- Jan- 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
1952 1953 1952 1953 

United States y 9.2 

Canada | 

Mexico | 

Venezuela 

United Kingdom 8.4 28.8 12.8 17.5 

Belgium, Lux. 4.7 1.2 .6 1.4 

Germany, Fed. 

Rep. 17.5 33.2 2.8 25.0 
Netherlands 4.8 15.1 3.9 
Norway 3.6 9 
Sweden 8 1.5 6 2:7 
Egypt .6 .6 8.9 10.4 
Ethiopia 
Burma 2.3 
Hongkong 145.3 150.0 91.0 94.5 
India — 32.4 1.9 6.5 2.5 
Indonesia 1.9 
Japan 14.9 29.7 6 4.5 
Malaya, Singapore 39.4 34.3 1.8 
Australia 3.5 4.3 5 4.9 
French Morocco 5.5 7:3 

Total Listed 
Countries 310.6 380.8 . 124.5 170.7 


CHINA (MAINLAND AND TAIWAN) 
Value of trade in million U.S. dollars 
(Derived from trade statistics of listed countries) 


TRADE WITH EXPORTS IMPORTS 
Jan.- Jan.- Jan- Jan.- 
Dec 


Dec. Dec. 
1952 1953 1952 1953 


Canada 
Mexico | 

Trinidad & Tobago 
Chile 

Colombia 

Peru 

Austria 

Denmark 2. 
France 1 
Ireland 
Norway 
Switzerland 
Italy 

Spain 
Finland 
Lebanon 
Ceylon 
Indochina 
Pakistan 
Philippines 


Ie 


co 


mm 
no 


Fr. W. Africa 
Tunisia 


Total Listed 
Countries 43.5 101.5 145.9 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


Report for the week Sept. 13—18: 


Gold 
Sept. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
13 $25544 25314 Low 2635 
14 25434 
15 255 
16 255% 25434 26414 High 
“17 25544 24 
25456 254% 


. The opening and closing prices were. 


$2534 and 254%, and the highest and 
lowest were 255% and 253}. 

Continental and Nationalist China 
war of last week caused speculators 
to be bullish, for they did not expect 
the war to abate. Arrivals in Macao 
was’ set off by 
higher prices in South East Asia ports, 
where bigger exports from the Colony 
are expected. US$ exchanges’ too 
were advanced in line. With all these, 
the market steady and prices 
gained slightly. The undertone was 
steady. A steady market should pre- 
vail unless fighting subsided. Interest 
for the change over in the fictitious 


forward market favoured sellers, and 
‘ totalled $1.74 per 10 taels of .945 fine. 


Tradings continued to’ increase, but 


only on a small scale, and amounted — 


to 78,600 taels or averaged 13,100 taels 
per day. Positions taken figured at 
41,900 taels per average day. Cash 
sales totalled 15,740 taels, of which 
8,740 taels listed and 7,000 taels ar- 
ranged. Imports were mainly from 
Macao, and amounted to 8,500 taels. 
Arrivals into Macao from abroad via 
the Colony totalled over 70,000 fine 
ounces. Exports figured at a total of 
7,800 taels, which were divided: 4,500 
taels to Singapore, 1,500 taels_ to 
Indonesia, and 1,800 taels to Rangoon. 


Differences paid for local and Macao 


.99 fine were $13.60—13.00 and 11.80— 
11.70 respectively per tael of .945 fine. 
Consumption by local goldsmiths was 
very small, but this is expected to in- 
crease for seasonable need of marriages. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 


were US$38.11—37.99 per fine ounce. 


Contracts of 12,800 fine ounces con- 
cluded at 37.83 C.LF. Macao. Profit of 
importers is appreciable, thus further 
conclusion of contracts is expected. 


‘Silver 

Sept. 13-18  Barpertael $ coin 5 20c coins 
High $5.67 3.65 2.80 
Low 5.67 3.65 2.80 


The market was deadly quiet with 
stagnant prices. Business totals were 


for Bar 1,000 taels, for $, coins 1,000, 


and price of 20c coins was nominal. 


US$ 
fe Notes. Notes 
Sept. High Low High Low 

13 $58314 582, 582% 58144 
14 583 5821, 581% 580% 
15 583%, 582%, 58152 
16 58414 583° 583%, 582% 
17 5844 584 58336 58214, 
18 584 5833< 582%, 


D.D. rates: High 583% Low 580%. 


‘on the steady side. 


Business totals were, for T.T. 
US$$1,690,000, for Notes cash 
US$480,000 and for forward US$3,220,- 
000, and for D.D. US$185,000. The 
market was again steady with rates ap- 
preciating. Buying orders came from 
general merchants, gold importers, and 
also triangular exchange operators, but 
offers from Taiwan, Japan, Korea and 
Philippine merchants rather 
small. As cross rates in New York 
remained lower and without sign of 
turning yet, and local commitments for 


gold imports still not satisfied, future 


trend of the market is expected to be 
In the T.T. sector, 
eager purchases were made by gold 
importers, and triangular exchange 
operators were taking chances of lower 
cross rates in New York for profiteer- 
ing, while Korean offers were reduced 
on little buying of general commodities 
here. In the Notes market, ‘gold im- 
porters acquired large amount of cash 
notes to cover their balances, as they 
were not satisfied with what they 
obtained in the- T.T._ sector, while 
speculators aimed at a bullish market 
on war news. Interest favoured sellers, 
amounted to $3.69 per US$1,000, and 
positions taken figured at US$3? mil- 
lions. In the D.D. sector, market was 
quiet with little business transacted. 


Far Eastern T.T. Rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: Philippines 1.88-—1.87, and Japan 
0.0136---0.0135. Highest and lowest per HK$ in 
foreign currency: Malaya 0.53425—-0.534, Indo- 
china 12.00—11.20, and Thailand 3. 78—3. 65. 
Sales: Pesos 215,000, Yen 110 millions, Malayan 
$150,000, Piastre 8144 millions, and Baht 3 mil- 


lions. The market was very quiet and business 
reduced. 


Chinese Exchanges 


People’s Bank notes quoted. nominally at $141 
per million. 


Taiwan Bank notes quoted HK$217-—-207 per 
thousand, and remittances at 210—208, business 
was very small. Official price for ornamental 
gold from September 16th to 30th was fixed at 
368 Taiwan currency per ten grammes, without 
any change against first fixing on September Ist. 


Yen Note Market 


The cash and fictitious forward market esta- 
blished on September 13th opened at the lowest 
rate of $1,380 per 100,000 yen, the highest touch- 
ed 1,400, and the nominal closing was 1,392.50. 
Only about 10 millions were traded in the 
fictitious forward and 3 millions in cash. In- 
terest favoured buyers, amounted to $9.80 per 
100,000 yen. Speculators paid no attention to 
this market, for cash stock in the Colony was 
limited and causes for fluctuation were few. 
Future of tradings in this market is judged pes- 


-simistically. Unless a very large stock is carried 


here, the Piastre market will also pine away. 


Piastre Note Market 


There was no trading in the fictitious forward 
market. Quotation nominal at $800 per million, 
while cash notes quoted 0.08275—0.08025 per 
Piastre. Interest favoured buyers, amounted to 
90 cents per 10,000 Piastres. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: England 15.69—-15.65, Australia 12.09—/4 
12.06, New Zealand 14.08—14:00, Egypt 14.00, 
South Africa 15.47—-15.45, India 1.165—1.1575, 
Pakistan 0.93, Ceylon 0.97, Burma 0.68, Malaya 
Canada 5.965—5.945, Philippines 
1.92—1.915, Macao 1.08—1.025, Switzerland 
1.35, France 0.015325—0.0152, Indonesia 0.186— 
0.1845, and Thailand 0.266—0.263 


$400,000. 


moderate amount 
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HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Turnover of last week totalled $3 


million. The trend at the end of the 
week was firm. 
Market Developments during’ the 


week:— Monday: Quiet conditions pre- 
vailed when trading resumed on Mon- 
day. Except for the heavy stocks such 
as Banks and Unions most counters 
yielded some ground. Turnover for 
the day amounted to approximately 
Tuesday: When the market 
opened this morning sentiment ap- 
peared to improve and Monday’s lower 
levels attracted fresh support which 
caused prices to harden fractionally 
during early trading. Hotels were 
active and rose sharply from $10.30 to 
$10.80 but eased later on profit-taking. 
Cements were weak, however, and lost 
further. ground. Elsewhere the market 
held steady and the turnover for the 
day. amounted. to $897,000. Wednes- 
day: Although trading was on a light 
scale. (turnover $350, 000) during the 
half day session, signs of renewed con- 
fidence led to a further all round im- 
provement in prices as scrip became 
scarce. Cements made a sharp re- 
covery from yesterday’s low of $26 
and went to $27.40. Receiving their ~ 
introduction to the list of quotations 
Nanyang Cotton Mills attracted some 
attention at $10.40 in early trading but 
eased to $10.20 later. Dairy Farms 
and Hotels improved on sustained sup- © 
port. Elsewhere business was negli- 


gible but the undertone at the close 


was firm. Thursday: Market condi- 
tions followed much the same pattern 
as on the previous day with only a 
of business trans- 
acted, the turnover’ being $697,000. 
Demand for_ shares continued with 
prices gradually edging upwards. 
There was no special feature but the 
undertone remained quite firm whilst 
scrip was not readily obtainable. Friday: 
Although the volume of business was 
small (712,000) the tone continued 
firm. Allied Investors’ in particular 
made a good advance from $4.07% to 
$4.20. Fractional gains were also 
recorded in Lights, Cements, Trams, 
Providents and Dairy Farms.  Else- 
where prices were unchanged. Higher 
advices from Singapore for raw rubber 
led to an improvement in Amalgamated 
from 82 cents business done to 86 cents 
buyers at the close. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


The indecision and reluctance to take 
on new commitments which were ap- 
parent during the earlier part of the 
period, gradually gave way to more 
normal market conditions. The small 
improvement was due not only to 
steadier commodity prices but also to 
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some confidence radiated from the bet- 
ter New York and London markets. Of 
a reduced volume of business, once 
again the greater portion was contri- 
buted by the Industrial section. 


In a section somewhat featureless, 
lack of selling pressure enabled Indus- 
trials to remain moderately steady, 
despite the earlier disinclination to buy, 
and at the close a stronger undertone 
was evident. Straits Traders which 
had business back to $21.00 recovered 
to buyers at $214 and Wearnes which 
had had daily transactions at $2.60 
improved 23 cents. Robinson’s declara- 
tion of a final dividend of 9% plus 
bonus of 74%, an increase of 24% over 
last year, and a surprise to the market, 
had little effect on the price and shares 
remained on offer at $2.00. Fraser & 
Neave continued in demand at $2.00 
and Malayan Breweries were marked 
up 10 cents without attracting sellers. 


Confidence in Tins was not raised 
when shareholders in Companies of the 
Anglo Oriental Group received their 


reports of proceedings at annual meet- ~ 


ings, when in the Chairman’s speeches 
they were warned that future produc- 
tion results from several companies 
were unlikely to equal past perform- 
ances. In particular Rawang Tin-fields, 
Kuala Kampar and Kramats were ad- 
versely affected, but, however, closing 
prices were above the week’s worst. 
Kuchai had a quick fall of 10 cents 
before any buyers appeared and Ran- 
tau had sellers down to $1.95, though 
in both cases sellers soon withdrew. 
Both Petaling at $3.273 and Hong Fatts 
at $1.374 remained unchanged. Kun- 
dang Tin was steady at 36/3 and Laruts 
improved to 11/9 ex dividend. 


Transactions in Rubber shares war- 
rant little space here. Real Estate 
was represented by Bukit Sembawang 
at 2/44 and Jeram Rubber at 2/103. 


Although Loans have been offered 
more freely there still:remains unsatis- 
fied demand. 


London business constituted a mixed 
bag appropriate to the season, and 
there was continued interest in Aus- 
tralian and South African stocks. In 
Australia where wool prices are re- 
ported to be lower, there was a mid- 
week heavy fall in mining and oil 
shares, but by Friday’s close an up- 
ward surge had in most cases resulted 
in complete recoveries. 


Business done 28th August—3rd September 1954. 


Industrials:—Consolidated Tin Smelter Ords. 
28/4144 to 28/-, Fraser & Neave Ords. $1.97% 
to $2.00, Fraser & Neave Prefs. $6.50, Gam- 
mons $3.25 to $3.30, Hammers $3.05 and 
ed, Hongkong Bank Col. $915, Wm. Jacks $2.90, 
Malayan Collieries 56 cents, Metal Box $1.26 
to $1.20 to $1.211%4, Robinson Ords. $1.95 to 
$2.00 ed cb, Robinson 8% Prefs. $11.00, Singa- 
pore Cold Storage $1.62%, to $1.65 to $1.62%, 
Straits Times $2.95, Straits Traders $21.00 to 
$21%, Henry Waugh $1.81144, Wearne Bros., 
$2.60 and $2.62%4. 


Tins:—Hong Fatt $1.37%4, Kuchais $1,90 and 
$1.9114, Lingui $1.72%4, Petaling $3.271%4, Ran- 


tau $1.95 to $1.98, Sungei Ways $2.92% and 
$2.95, Taiping Consolidated $1.65, Austral Amal. 
11/6 and 11/7%4, Kuala Kampar 33/7% to 33/3, 
Kundang 36/- and 36/3, Laruts 12/4% cd, 
Rawang Tins 9/3, Takuapa 15/3 to 15/6, Ipoh 
Tins 16/6, S. Kinta 17/7%. 


Rubber:—Bukit Sembawang 2/4%4,  Borelli 
$1.65, Indragiri 25 cts, Jeram Rubber 2/10%, 
Kluang Ords. 55 ects., Lunas $1.57%. 


Overseas Investments :—British:—Achille Serre 
13/6% and 13/8%, Aspro Ltd. 19/-, Automatic 
Telephones 75/- and 75/9, British Chrome & 
Chemicals Ltd, 28/3, British Borneo Pets 32/- 
and 32/6, Brooke Bond B. Ords. 22/4, E.M.I. 
21/9, Epsom Grand Stand 16/9, Henly Ltd., 
20/8%, Oriental Telephone 92/6, P and O De- 
ferred 53/9, Rex Trueform 4/7, Standard Motors 


8/4% and 8/6, Technicolor 26/2144, Tube Invest- 
ments 74/-.. 


Australian:—Blair Athol Coal A 8/414, Exe- 
cutor and Trustee Co. A8/-, Industrial Accep- 
tance Corp. A30/5, Oil Search A 25/3, Peko A 
10/2, Tomlinson Steel A 13/9. 


‘South African:—New Union Gold Fields 8/, 
O.K. Bazaars B. 47/9, Rhodesian Broken Hill 
11/7%, Union Corporation (Col. Reg.) 39/9. 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


Trading turned more active on local 
commodity market after’ the 
Autumn Festival. Orders in general, 
however, were limited to small quanti- 
ties. With the exception of popular 
items in low stocks, price fluctuations 
were insignificant. During the week, 
China authorized more purchases; Tai- 
wan increased its exports of coal dust 
and sugar to HK and bought some 


—metals and pharmaceuticals; Japan re- 


mained quiet; Korea was only interested 
in few selective items; Thailand ex- 
ported more rice to HK; while Indo- 
nesia and Singapore kept HK hoping 
for more business with many enquiries 
but few orders. China Produce re- 
mained active with good export and 
local demand; Metals attracted orders 
from China and local factories; Phar- 
maceuticals registered sales of selec- 
tive items to China, Taiwan 
Korea; Paper enjoyed renewed support 
from Indonesia; Industrial Chemicals 
recorded price gains of popular items; 
while cotton yarn and piece goods re- 
mained sluggish throughout. the period. 
Other developments during the week: 
(1) Exports to USA: Department of 
Commerce & Industry announced that 
(a) the US and its dependencies now 
prohibit imports of fresh or canned 
waterchestnuts or waterchestnut pow- 
der; (b) agreement was reached with 
the US for the export under Compre- 
hensive Certificates of Origin to the 
US and its dependencies of all types 
of cotton piecegoods, except those of 
Communist origin; and (c) the Depart- 
ment’s previous announcement on the 
,exports of hand painted pictures and 
Christmas cards on~ paper, rayon or 
nylon to the US does not apply to such 
items from Communist China. (2) 
The Australian Trade Commissioner 
announced that all articles packed in 
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straw and similar vegetable products, 
on arrival in Australia, will be kept in 
bond for 90 days prior to release, and 
that if immediate release is required, 
the goods will have to be unpacked in 
bond and the straw destroyed by in- 
cineration. 


China-HK Trade: Simplified customs. 
and analysis procedures in China for 
cargoes shipped to the Mainland under 
L/Gs now enable HK exporters to ob- 
tain full payment within three to five 
weeks. Among’ recent shipments to 
China were penicillin, potassium iodine,. 
ephedrine hydrochloride, salicylic acid, 


tanning extracts, rayon, dyes, pigments, 


saw blades and electric bridges. How- 
ever, most of these orders represented 
minor replenishments. In the case of 
big orders, China approached factory 
representatives and agents for direct 
shipments. Even on spot markets,. 
China usually bought from manufac- 
turers’ agents. 


Taiwan and Hongkong: Up to the 
end of last week, Taiwan shipped about 


2,000 tons of coal dust to Hongkong. 
Another 40,000 tons is now under 
negotiation. Taiwan sugar also enjoy- 
ed good demand in Hongkong and ex- 
ports of Taiwan feathers through HK 
to USA increased recently. Taiwan’s. 
purchases from HK improved during 
the week with more orders for phar- 
maceuticals and industrial chemicals. 


HK’s Trade with Japan & Korea: 
Restrictions on imports of Japanese 
goods from HK to Thailand, Korea, the 
Philippines, and India _ curtailed the 
volume of shipments from Japan to 
Hongkong. Last week, Cyprus Gov- 
ernment also announced that Japanese 
goods from HK would be confiscated. 
Korea’s interest in metals, paper and 
pharmaceuticals was limited to small 
quantities of selective items as large 


scale procurements have not yet re- 
vived. 


Indonesian Orders: Only a small 
number of import licences for essential. 
supplies were granted by the Indonesian 
Government for the 1954-55 fiscal year: 
starting September. Foreign exchange 
allocated to importers ranged from. 
30,000 to 40,000 rupiahs each. Busi- 
ness firms of aliens did not receive any 
allocations. Special foreign exchange: 
allocations were issued to factories for 
glassine paper, M.G. ribbed kraft, grey 


sheeting, cotton yarn, metals and 
tools. 


Thailand Rice & Trade with HK: 


-Thailand’s recent sales of over 300,000° 


tons of rice to Commonwealth coun- 
tries enabled her to buy more HK pro- 
ducts such as weaving and_ knitting 
goods, textiles, enamelwares and elec-. 
tric flash-lights. However, due to im- 
port restrictions on non-essential goods. 
and luxuries, the volume of trade would 
not increase too much. Competition. 
among shipping companies for’ the 
limited quantities of freight from HK 
to Thailand, brought a reduction of 
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items of interest to Europe 


Singapore Trade: Despite sluggish 
usiness with Singapore, local traders 
elieved that conditions would improve 
ue to following reasons: (1) Stocks 
re getting low in Singapore and re- 
lenishments will soon follow. (2) 
ubber and Tin prices are firm and 
urchasing power in Singapore will 
mprove. (3) Indonesia is buying 
more HK products from Singapore to 
balance her exports to Singapore. 


China Produce Market: Improved 
export demand, low stocks and gains 


_ (on world market improved prices of 


menthol 
Peppermint oil 


citronella oil, aniseed _ oil, 


crystal, and woodoil. 


‘}and camphor powder firmed on limited 


supplies while ‘orders from Japan, 
Korea and Europe stimulated prices of 
cassia oil and sesamum seed. Other 
included 
cassia lignea, tea, ramie and aniseed 
star. Dried chilli and garlic gained 
on increased demand from Thailand, 
Indochina, India and other Southeast 
Asian countries. Local consumption 


_ kept maize, green peas and black beans 


firm while soya beans enjoyed good 
local demand and speculative buying 
gains on overseas markets and pegged- 
up export floor price in China 
raw silk to new heights during the 


/-week. On the other hand, heavy sup- 


ROTICS 


THE DAIRY FARM, ICE & 
COLD STORAGE CO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE is hereby given that 

an Interim Dividend of One 

| Dollar per share, less tax, has 
‘ been declared in respect of the 
year ending 31st December, 1954. 


This dividend will be payable 


on or after Friday, lst October, 
1954, at the Registered Office of 
the Company, Windsor House, 
Hong Kong, where Shareholders 
are requested to apply for war- 
rants, either personally or by 
letter, unless written instructions 
have already been given’ by 
Shareholders regarding the pay- 
ment of dividends. 


Notice is hereby also given 
that the Register of Members of 
| the Company will be closed from 


Saturday, 18th September, to 
Friday, 1st October, 1954, both 
days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board 
| of Directors, 
| A. A. BREMNER, 


| Secretary. 
Hongkong, 8th Sept., 1954. | 


drove 


ply and lack of demand _ depressed 


prices of groundnut oil and rice bran. 


Metals Market: Orders from China 
for black plate, ungalvanized iron 
pipe, galvanized iron sheets, steel wire 
rope and tin plate fostered optimism in 
the market especially when Peking 
raised import ceiling prices of _ gal- 
vanized iron sheet and tinplate to meet 
increased quotations on account of low 
stock. and difficult supply _ situation. 
Korea also bought some ungalvanized 
iron pipe and galvanized iron sheets. 
Due to heavy arrivals, tinplate waste, 
waste failed to improve despite good 
local demand. Selling pressure de- 
pressed copper & zinc sheets and un- 
galvanized iron wire declined due to 
lack of demand. 


Pharmaceuticals: Despite slow trad- 
ing, prices remained steady on account 
of selling resistance and keen enquiries 
from China, Taiwan and Korea. China 
favoured French supplies and nego- 
tiated direct shipments for one million 
vials of streptomycin as well as French 


antipyrin, sodium bromide and 
amidopyrin. On spot market, China 
enquired for sodium salicylate, 
phenacetin, salol, saccharum 
tose and sulphadiazine powder. 
Korea and Taiwan showed _ keen 


interest in dihydro-streptomycin, 
ephedrine hydrochloride, barbitone, 
potassium iodine, acetanilide, penicillin 
procaine ‘oil, santonin crystal, creosote, 
calomel, aspirin powder, potassium 
iodide, PAS powder, salicylic acid, cal- 
clum lactate, quinine  ethylcarbonate 
and sulphadiazine powder. 


Industrial Chemicals: Trading was 
limited to few selective items in small 
quantities. Shortage of supplies and 
price differences between buyers and 
sellers killed some transactions. Sodium 


nitrate, sodium bichromate, boric acid, 
oil 


petrolatum amber, linseed 
sodium cyanide gained on good demand 
and low stock. Taiwan orders firmed 
prices of formalin, sodium & copper 


sulphates, aniline oil and rongalite C 


lumps. Heavy supplies depressed 
sodium silicate and gum arabic while 
lack of demand eased caustic soda from 
its recent gains. | 


Paper Market: enquiries 
firmed prices of European _ supplies. 
Shipments of Japanese paper to HK 
slowed down considerably after Korea 
had restricted the imports of Japanese 
goods. Indonesia’s enquiries for HK$2 
million worth of paper (glassine, M.G. 


ribbed kraft ete.) kept prices steady. 


Demand over supply situation plus in- 
creased costs of wood pulp increased 
indents of European papers. Prices in 
HK will scale up as soon as Korea re- 


sumes large scale procurement. US 
newsprints at prices about same as 
European supplies would probably 


enjoy more business due to earlier de- 
livery dates. 


Hongkong Manufactures: Markets 
for Hongkong manufactures are 
gradually shifting from ii.‘onesia, Thal- 


- Prices of European, 
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land and Malaya to South Anjferica, 
West Europe and South Africa. Cot- 
ton piecegoods, singlets and underwears 
are in good demand in Africa. Nylon 
tooth brushes are popular —in Africa, 
Middle East, South America and West 
Indies. Dry batteries enjoy good de- 
mand in South & West 
South America. These markets are 
not yet fully exploited and the recent 
Postmaster General’s report on_ the 
increase in mails and parcel posts de- 
spite general trade depression shows 
that HK exporters and manufacturers 
are seriously cultivating more demands 
from overseas markets. 


Rice, Sugar & Fleur: Price of rice 


which was stimulated by reduced im- 
port quota for 4th quarter of 1954 
eased at the end of the week when 
6800 bags of commercial rice arrived 
from Thailand. Korea’s heavy  pur- 
chase of sugar exhausted local stock of 
Taiwan supply and stiffened its price. 
Japanese and 
Taikoo sugars all improved in its wake. 
Flours remained bearish - during the 
week due to lack of substantial de- 
mand. 


Cotten Yarn & Piece Goods: Limited 
local demand and firm cotton prices 
kept yarns steady. 
of Japanese white shirtings, prices of 


piece goods remained sluggish through- 


NOTICE 


HONGKONG \TRAMWAYS 
LIMITED | 


] Notice is hereby given that an | 
Interim Dividend of 40 cents per 
share, less tax, has been declared 
in respect of the year ending 31st 
December 1954. 


. This dividend will be payable 
on or after Tuesday, 28th Septem- 
ber 1954, at the Registered Office 
of the Company, where Share- 
holders are requested to apply for 
warrants. 


Notice is hereby also given 
that the Register of Members of 
the Company will be closed from 
Tuesday, 21st September, to 
Tuesday, 28th September 1954, 
both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
W. H. PATERSON, 
Secretary. 


Hongkong, 
20th August, 1954. 


Africa 


With the exception 
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some confidence radiated from the bet- 
ter New York and London markets. Of 
a reduced volume of business, once 
again the greater portion was contri- 
buted by the Industrial section. 


In a section somewhat featureless, 
lack of selling pressure enabled Indus- 
trials to remain moderately steady, 
despite the earlier disinclination to buy, 
and at the close a stronger undertone 
was evident. Straits Traders which 
had business back to $21.00 recovered 
to buyers at $214 and Wearnes which 
had had daily transactions at $2.60 
improved 23 cents. Robinson’s declara- 
tion of a final dividend of 9% plus 
bonus of 74%, an increase of 24% over 
last year, and a surprise to the market, 
had little effect on the price and shares 
remained on offer at $2.00. Fraser & 


-Neave continued in demand at $2.00 


and Malayan Breweries were marked 
up 10 cents without attracting sellers. 


Confidence in Tins was not raised 
when shareholders in Companies of the 
Anglo Oriental Group received their 
reports of proceedings at annual meet- 
ings, when in the Chairman’s speeches 
they were warned that future produc- 
tion results from several companies 
were unlikely to equal past perform- 
ances. In particular Rawang Tin-fields, 
Kuala Kampar and Kramats were ad- 
versely affected, but, however, closing 
prices were above the week’s worst. 
Kuchai had a quick fall of 10 cents 
before any buyers appeared and Ran- 
tau had sellers down to $1.95, though 
in both cases sellers soon withdrew. 
Both Petaling at $3.273 and Hong Fatts 
at $1.374 remained unchanged. Kun- 
dang Tin was steady at 36/3 and Laruts 
improved to 11/9 ex dividend. 


Transactions in Rubber shares war- 
rant little space here. Real Estate 
was represented by Bukit Sembawang 
at 2/44 and Jeram Rubber at 2/103. 


Although Loans have been offered 
more freely there still.remains unsatis- 
fied demand. 


London business constituted a mixed 
bag appropriate to the season, and 
there was continued interest in Aus- 
tralian and South African stocks. In 
Australia where wool prices re- 
ported to be lower, there was a mid- 
week heavy fall in mining and oil 
shares, but by Friday’s close an up- 
ward surge had in most cases resulted 
in complete recoveries. 


Business done 28th August—3rd September 1954. 


Industrials:—Consolidated Tin Smelter Ords. 
28/414, to 28/-, Fraser & Neave Ords. $1.97% 
to $2.00, Fraser & Neave Prefs. $6.50, Gam- 
mons $3.25 to $3.30, Hammers $3.05 and $3.0714 
ed, Hongkong Bank Col. $915, Wm. Jacks $2.90, 
Malayan Collieries 56 cents, Metal Box $1.26 
to $1.20 to $1.21%, Robinson Ords. $1.95 to 
$2.00 ed cb, Robinson 8% Prefs. $11.00, Singa- 
pore Cold Storage $1.62%, to $1.65 to $1.62%, 
Straits Times $2.95, Straits Traders $21.00 to 
$21%, Henry Waugh $1.81%, Wearne Bros., 
$2.60 and $2.62%4. 


Tins:—Hong Fatt $1.3714, Kuchais $1,90 and 
$1.9114, Lingui $1.72%4, Petaling $3.27%4, Ran- 


commodity market 


and sugar to HK and _ bought 


maceuticals registered 


tau $1.95 to $1.98, Sungei Ways $2.92% and 
$2.95, Taiping Consolidated $1.65, Austral Amal. 
11/6 and 11/7%, Kuala Kampar 33/7% to 33/3, 
Kundang 36/- and 36/3, Laruts 12/4% cd, 
Rawang Tins 9/3, Takuapa 15/3 to 15/6, Ipoh 
Tins 16/6, S. Kinta 17/7%. | 


Rubber:—Bukit Sembawang 2/4%4,  Borelli 
$1.65, Indragiri 25 cts, Jeram Rubber 2/10%, 
Kluang Ords. 55 ects., Lunas $1.57%. 


Overseas Investments :—British:—Achille Serre 
13/6% and 13/8%4, Aspro Ltd. 19/-, Automatic 
Telephones 75/- and 75/9, British Chrome & 
Chemicals Ltd, 28/3, British Borneo Pets 32/- 


and 32/6, Brooke Bond B. Ords. 22/4, E.M.I. 


21/9, Epsom Grand Stand 16/9, Henly Ltd., 
20/8%, Oriental Telephone 92/6, P and O De- 
ferred 53/9, Rex Trueform 4/7, Standard Motors 


and 8/6, Technicolor 26/214, Tube Invest- 
ments 74/-. 


Australian:—Blair Athol Coal A 8/414, Exe- 
cutor and Trustee Co. A8/-, Industrial Accep- 
tance Corp. A30/5, Oil Search A 25/3, Peko A 
10/2, Tomlinson Steel A 13/9. 


South African:—New Union Gold Fields 8/, 
O.K, Bazaars B. 47/9, Rhodesian Broken Hill 
11/7%, Union Corporation (Col. Reg.) 39/9. 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


Trading turned more active on local 
after the Mid- 
Autumn Festival. Orders in general, 
however, were limited to small quanti- 
ties. With the exception of popular 
items in low stocks, price fluctuations 
were insignificant. During the week, 
China authorized more purchases; Tai- 
wan increased its exports of coal dust 
some 
metals and pharmaceuticals; Japan re- 
mained quiet; Korea was only interested 
in few selective items; Thailand ex- 
ported more rice to HK; while Indo- 
nesia and Singapore kept HK hoping 
for more business with many enquiries 
but few orders. China Produce _ re- 
mained active with good export and 
local demand; Metals attracted orders 
from China and local factories; Phar- 
sales of selec- 
tive items to China, Taiwan 
Korea; Paper enjoyed renewed support 
from Indonesia; Industrial Chemicals 
recorded price gains of popular items; 
while cotton yarn and piece goods re- 


mained sluggish throughout.the period. 


Other developments during the week: 
(1) Exports to USA: Department of 
Commerce & Industry announced that 
(a) the US and its dependencies now 
prohibit imports of fresh or canned 
waterchestnuts or waterchestnut pow- 
der; (b) agreement was reached with 
the US for the export under Compre- 
hensive Certificates of Origin to the 
US and its dependencies of all types 
of cotton piecegoods, except those of 
Communist origin; and (c) the Depart- 
ment’s previous announcement on the 


exports of hand painted pictures and 


Christmas cards on paper, rayon or 
nylon to the US does not apply to such 
items from Communist China. (2) 
The Australian Trade Commissioner 
announced that all articles packed in 
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and . 
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straw and similar vegetable products, 
on arrival in Australia, will be kept in 
bond for 90 days prior to release, and 
that if immediate release is required,. 
the goods will have to be unpacked in 


bond and the straw destroyed by in- 


cineration. 


China-HK Trade: Simplified customs. 
and analysis procedures in China for 
cargoes shipped to the Mainland under 
L/Gs now enable HK exporters to ob- 
tain full payment within three to five 
weeks. Among recent shipments to 
China were penicillin, potassium iodine, 
ephedrine hydrochloride, salicylic acid, 


tanning extracts, rayon, dyes, pigments,. | 


saw blades and electric bridges. How- 
ever, most of these orders represented 
minor replenishments. In the case of 
big orders, China approached factory 
representatives and agents for direct 
shipments. Even on spot markets, 
China usually bought from manufac- 
turers’ agents. | 


Taiwan and Hongkong: Up to the 
end of last week, Taiwan shipped about. 


2,000 tons of coal dust to Hongkong. 


Another 40,000 tons is now under 
negotiation. Taiwan sugar also enjoy- 
ed good demand in Hongkong and ex- 
ports of Taiwan feathers through HK 
to USA increased recently. Taiwan’s. 
purchases from HK improved during 
the week with more orders for phar- 
maceuticals and industrial chemicals. 


HK’s Trade with Japan & Korea: 
Restrictions on imports of Japanese 
goods from HK to Thailand, Korea, the 
Philippines, and India _ curtailed the 
volume of shipments from Japan to 
Hongkong. Last week, Cyprus Gov- 
ernment also announced that Japanese 
goods from HK would be confiscated. 
Korea’s interest in metals, paper and. 
pharmaceuticals was limited to small 
quantities of selective items as large 
scale procurements have not yet re- 
vived.. 


Indonesian Orders: Only a small 
number of import licences for essential 
supplies were granted by the Indonesian 
Government for the 1954-55 fiscal year: 
starting September. Foreign exchange 
allocated to importers ranged from 
30,000 to 40,000 rupiahs each. Busi- 
ness firms of aliens did not receive any 
allocations. Special foreign exchange. 


allocations were issued to factories for — 


glassine paper, M.G. ribbed kraft, grey 


Sheeting, cotton yarn, metals and 
tools. 


Thailand Rice & Trade with HK: 


-Thailand’s recent sales of over 300,000: 


tons of rice to Commonwealth coun- 
tries enabled her to buy more HK pro- 
ducts such as weaving and_ knitting 
goods, textiles, enamelwares and elec-. 
tric flash-lights. However, due to im- 
port restrictions on non-essential goods: 
and luxuries, the volume of trade would 
not increase too much. Competition. 
among shipping companies for the 
limited quantities of freight from HK 
to Thailand, brought a reduction of 
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rates from $72 per ton to $30 for 
general cargo. 


Singapore Trade: Despite sluggish 
business with Singapore, local traders 
believed that conditions would improve 
due to following reasons: (1) Stocks 
are getting low in Singapore and re- 
plenishments will soon follow. (2) 
Rubber and Tin prices. are firm and 
purchasing power in Singapore will 
improve. (3) Indonesia is buying 
more HK products from Singapore to 
balance her exports to Singapore. 


China Preduce Market: Improved 
export demand, low stocks and gains 
on world market improved prices of 
citronella oil, aniseed oil, menthol 
crystal, and woodoil. Peppermint oil 
and camphor powder firmed on limited 
supplies while ‘orders from Japan, 
Korea and Europe stimulated prices of 
cassia oil and sesamum seed. Other 
items of interest to Europe _ included 
cassia’ lignea, tea, ramie and aniseed 
‘star. Dried chilli and garlic gained 
on increased demand from Thailand, 
Indochina, India and other Southeast 
Asian countries. Local consumption 
kept maize, green peas and black beans 
firm while soya beans enjoyed good 
local demand and speculative buying 
gains on overseas markets and pegged- 
up export floor price in China 
raw silk to new heights during the 


week. On the other hand, heavy sup- 


NOTICE 


THE DAIRY FARM, ICE & 
COLD STORAGE CO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
an Interim Dividend of One 
Dollar per share, less tax, has 

‘ been declared in respect of the 
year ending 31st December, 1954. 


This dividend will be payable 
on or after Friday, 1st October, 
1954, at the Registered Office of 

the Company, Windsor House, 
Hong Kong, where Shareholders 

are requested to apply for war- 
rants, either personally or by 
letter, unless written instructions 
have already ‘been’ given’. by 
Shareholders regarding the pay- 
ment of dividends. 


Notice is hereby also given 
that the Register of Members of 
the Company will be closed from 


Saturday, 18th September, to 
Friday, 1st October, 1954, both 
days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 
| A. A. BREMNER, 


ply and lack 


drove 


- Hongkong, 8th Sept., 1954. 


Secretary. | 


of demand _ depressed 
prices of groundnut oil and rice bran. 


Metals Market: Orders from China 
for black plate, ungalvanized 
pipe, galvanized iron sheets, steel wire 
rope and tin plate fostered optimism in 
the market especially when Peking 
raised import ceiling prices of gal- 
vanized iron sheet and tinplate to meet 
increased quotations on account of low 
stock. and difficult supply _ situation. 
Korea also bought some ungalvanized 
iron pipe and galvanized iron sheets. 
Due to heavy arrivals, tinplate waste, 
waste failed to improve despite good 
local demand. Selling pressure de- 
pressed copper & zinc sheets and un- 
galvanized iron wire declined due to 
lack of demand. 


Pharmaceuticals: Despite slow trad- 
ing, prices remained steady on account 
of selling resistance and keen enquiries 
from China, Taiwan and Korea. China 
favoured French 
tiated direct shipments for one million 
vials of streptomycin as well as French 


antipyrin, sodium bromide and 
amidopyrin. On spot market, China 
enquired for sodium salicylate, 
phenacetin, salol, saccharum fiac- 
tose and sulphadiazine powder. 
Korea and Taiwan’ showed_ keen 


interest in dihydro-streptomycin, 
ephedrine’ hydrochloride, barbitone, 
potassium iodine, acetanilide, penicillin 
procaine ‘oil, santonin crystal, creosote, 
calomel, aspirin powder, potassium 
iodide, PAS powder, salicylic acid, cal- 
clum lactate, quinine 
and sulphadiazine powder. 


Industrial Chemicals: Trading was 
limited to few selective items in small 
quantities. Shortage of supplies and 
price differences between buyers and 
sellers killed some transactions. Sodium 


nitrate, sodium bichromate, boric acid, 


petrolatum amber, linseed oil and 
sodium cyanide gained on good demand 
and low stock. Taiwan orders firmed 
prices of formalin, sodium & copper 
sulphates, aniline oil and rongalite C 
lumps. Heavy supplies depressed 
sodium silicate and gum arabic while 
lack of demand eased caustic soda from 
its recent gains. 


Paper Market: enquiries 
firmed prices of European _ supplies. 
Shipments of Japanese paper to HK 
slowed down considerably after Korea 
had restricted the imports of Japanese 
goods. Indonesia’s enquiries for HK$2 
million worth of paper (glassine, M.G. 


‘ribbed kraft etc.) kept prices steady. 


Demand over supply situation plus in- 
creased costs of wood pulp increased 
indents of European papers. Prices in 
HK will scale up as soon as Korea re- 


sumes large scale procurement. US | 
newsprints at prices about same as 
European supplies would probably 


enjoy more business due to earlier de- 


livery dates. 


Hongkong Manufactures: Markets 
for Hongkong manufactures are 
gradually shifting from ii.!onesia, Thal- 


iron 


supplies and nego-- 


ethylcarbonate 
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land and Malaya to South America, 
West Europe and South Africa. Cot- 
ton piecegoods, singlets and underwears 
are in good demand in Africa. Nylon 
tooth brushes are popular in Africa, 
Middle East, South America and West 
Indies. Dry batteries enjoy good de- 
mand in South & West Africa and 
South America. These markets are 
not yet fully exploited and the recent 
Postmaster General’s report on _ the 
increase in mails and parcel posts de- 
spite general trade depression shows 
that HK exporters and manufacturers 
are seriously cultivating more demands 
from overseas markets. 


Rice, Sugar & Flour: Price of rice 
which was stimulated by reduced im- 
port quota for 4th quarter of 1954 
eased at the end of the week when 
6800 bags of commercial rice arrived 
from Thailand. Korea’s heavy  pur- 
chase of sugar exhausted local stock of 
Taiwan supply and stiffened its price. 
Prices of European, Japanese and 
Taikoo sugars all improved in its wake. 
Flours remained bearish during’ the 
week due to lack of substantial de- 
mand. 


Cotten Yarn & Piece Goods: Limited 


local demand and firm cotton prices 
With the exception 


kept yarns steady. 
of Japanese white shirtings, prices -of 


piece goods remained sluggish through- — 


NOTICE 


HONGKONG \TRAMWAYS 


| Notice is hereby given that an 
1} Interim Dividend of 40 cents per 
share, less tax, has been declared 
in respect of the year ending 31st 
December 1954. | 


~ This dividend will be payable 
on or after Tuesday, 28th Septem- 
ber 1954, at the Registered Office 
of the Company, where Share- 
holders are requested to apply for 
warrants. 


Notice is hereby also given 
that the Register of Members of 
the Company will be closed from 
Tuesday, 21st September, to 
Tuesday, 28th September 1954, 
both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
H. PATERSON, 
Secretary. 


Hongkong, 
20th August, 1954. 


LIMITED | | | 


| 
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out the period. Competition of cheap 
Japanese textiles is getting more and 
more keen for HK’s spinning and 
weaving industries. Stock of yarns 
in Hongkong accumulated during re- 
cent months was estimated at over 
4,000 bales. 3 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated during the week ended September 
11 1954:— 


Wing Dah Chong Land Investment Company, 


' Limited—To purchase, take on lease or in ex- 


change, or otherwise acquire any lands and 
buildings ; Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; Register- 
ed Office, No. 24 Kimberley New Street, Kow- 
loon; Subscribers—Chan Tak T: i, 32, Kimberley 
New Street, Kowloon, Merchant; Hong Tung 
Tick, 24, Kimberley New Street, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant. 


Berg and Company, Limited—To hire, purchase 
and work steamships and other vessels of any 
class; Nominal Capital, ‘$10,000; Registered 
Office, 1, Des Voeux Road Central, Victoria, 
Subscribers—Raymond Edward Moore, 1, Prince’s 
Building, Hongkong, Solicitor; Peter Alan Lee 
Vine, 1, Des Voeux Road Central, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 


Sun Kwong Company, Limited—Keepers of 
hotel, restaurant, cafe; Nominal Capital, 
$3,000,000; Registered Office, No. 159, Connaught 
Road Central, Victoria; Subscribers—Chan How 
Ming, 3, Un Chau Street, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Lau Wai Chan, 802, Nathan Road, Kowloon, 
Single Woman; Chan Sau Man, 783, Nathan 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Chow Cham Kwong, 
802, Nathan Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Cheung 
Yik Sun, 403, Un Chau Street, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Shum Choy Wah, 6, Tai Po Road, Kow- 
loon, Merchant; Pun Kwok Sun, 65, Po Kong 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Chinese Maritime Engineers Limited—-Godown- 
keepers, proprietors of docks, wharves; Nominal 
Capital, $1,000,000; Registered Office, Edinburgh 
House, Victoria; Subscribers—-Yui Dzeu-tsung, 9, 
Minden Avenue, Kowloon, Merchant; Wu Chang 
Fu, 30, Prat Avenue, Kowloon, Merchant; Tung 
Shao-yu, 12A, Salisbury Avenue, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant. 


Queenland Restaurant, Limited—Keepers of 
restaurant, cafe; Nominal Capital, $500,000; 
Registered Office, No. 122,- Johnston Road, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Lai Im Main, 
574, Nathan Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Tang 
Yao A, 57, Caine Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Leung Hing Cheung, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


514, Queen’s Road, West, 


MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 


An Extraordinary General Meeting 
of the Shareholders of the Bank was 
held on 7th September, 1954, at which 
Resolutions were passed regarding the 
splitting of the Bank’s “A’’, ‘B” & “C” 
Shares and increase in the Capital. 


The Capital of the Bank is now:— 


Authorised Capital £ 3,000,000 
Subscribed Capital .......... £ 2,220,000 
£1,470,000 
Reserve Fund Un- 

divided Profits _......... £1,950,980 


The Capital construction is made up 
as follows:— 


150,000 “A” Shares of 


£5- each of which 7 

£2.10.0. is paid up ... £ 375,000 
150,000 “B” Shares of 

£5- each of which 

£2.10.0 is paid up .... 375,000 
720,000 “C” Shares of poy 

£1- each fully paid ._... 720,000 


£1,470,000 


The United Kingdom Companies Act 
of 1948 provides that holders of not 
less than fifteen per cent of the issued 
shares of any one class may, within 21 


days after the date of the Resolution 


being passed, apply to the Court to 
have any variation in the right to such 
class of shares cancelled, and the above 
alterations become effective provided 
that no such application is made. 


AMALGAMATED RUBBER ESTATES 
LIMITED 


A. R. Burkill & Sons (Hongkong) 
Ltd., the General Managers of Amal- 
gamated Rubber Estates Ltd. announce 
that the output from the Estates for 
the month of August 1954 amounted 
to 599,665 lbs. The total output for 
two months, July/August 1954, is 
1,175,185 lbs. 


FAR EASTERN 


REVIEW 


A. R. Burkill & Sons (Hongkong) 
Ltd., General Managers of Amalga- 
mated Rubber Estates Limited also 
announced that at a Meeting of Direc- 
tors held on the 17th inst., it was de- 
cided to recommend, subject to the 
audit of the accounts for the year 
ended 30th June 1954, the payment of 
a dividend of Seven cents per share 
free of tax at the forthcoming Ordinary 
General Meeting of Shareholders, the 
date of which will be announced later. 


AIR DELIVERY OF THE FAR || 
EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Economic Review can be made at 


reduced rates to the following |f 
destinations :— 


United Kingdom, the Con- 
tinent of Europe, Japan, Thailand /|f 


Air delivery to ‘the United 
States of America can be effected 
via London and from there by sur- 
face mail at HK$120 or £7.10.- 
or US$21. 


Subscription prices are for one 


year but subscriptions for six 
months are also accepted. | | 
London Office 


St. Stephen’s House 
Victoria Embankment 
London S.W., 1 


Tel. TRA 6470, 4551 


Hongkong Office 


322, Queen’s Building 
Tel. 32429 


Tokyo Office 
407/9 Hotel Tokyo Buildin 
Marunouchi 


Tel. (28)3907-9, 3986 


Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on .behalf. of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. | | 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is pub 
Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C., Tel. 36731. | 


aé 


lished weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 


Air delivery of the Far Eastern |} 


at HK$ 112 or £7. | 
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BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE| 20 BANGKOK 
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(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) RANGOON, CALCUTTA, SINGAPORE, 


Capital: - Frs. 2,000,000,000.— 


Head Office: 96, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 


SAIGON, HAIPHONG, HANOI 
MANILA, JESSELTON, SANDAKAN, 
LABUAN. 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES 


FRANCE Marseille 
VIETNAM Saigon, Haiphong, Hanoi, 
Dalat, Tourane, Cantho. 
CAMBODIA Battambang, Pnom-Penh 
LAOS Vientiane 
FRENCH SOMALILAND Djibouti 
FRENCH INDIA Pondicherry 
TAHITI Papeete 
NEW CALEDONIA Noumea 
NEW HEBRIDES Port-Vila 
ARABIA Jeddah, Alkobar-Dhahran, 
Dammam 
CHINA Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton 
ETHIOPIA | Addis-Ababa 
GREAT BRITAIN London 
JAPAN | Tokyo 
MOROCCO Tangier 
LAND . . . British airline, with British Pilots and Main- 
| | tenance Engineers; and able, as a regional service, 
to offer low fares with a very high standard of 
comfort, efficiency and punctuality: 
BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE (South Africa) Ltd. | 


HONGKONG AGENCY—5, Queen’s Road C 


Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth 


Manager: C. Chauvin de Precourt. 


Passages, call 56260, 34149, Freight, call 58948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD, and major tourist agents. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE | 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


TER FAL ES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


| 
| 
| SAVE UP TO 20% BY C.P.A. 
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Pan American 
offers the only 


TOURIST 


50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVIAN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To | 

West African Destinations TO THE U.S.A. Fly The Rainbow, Pan American’s new 

tourist service, via Tokyo or Manila to the U.S.A. 

To big double-decked “Strato” Clippers® the 

Pacific as on luxury flights. Same experienced flight 

TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. save $387 over first-class round-trip fare. 


| TO EUROPE. Popular Rainbow service from Hong 
Kong to Rome, Paris, other major European cities. 
You fly in speedy new Super-6 Clippers via the 
Middle East. Only $1013.10 round trip to Paris, 


JAPAN AN D | N DON ES lA save $252 over first-class round-trip fare. 
( including B ALI) All fares quoted in U.S. Currency 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
| Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Agents for | Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


*Trade-Mark, 
Pan American World ag Ine. 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Antsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


WORLD’S MOST 


PAN AMERICAN EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Particulars gladly supplied by Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liabilisy 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong | | —— 
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DODWELL COMPANY 


LTD. 


382 || HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 

Insurance Agents, Machinery and 

Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 

Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 

_ Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 

of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
| Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, 5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: | 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


ra, Ine. SUBSIDIARIES — 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. | 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


INE Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 


TAIWAN & KOREA 


Importers 


Insurance, 


Air 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 


Shipping 
Transport 


and 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


The Australia China 


Line 


The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 
Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 


Royal Mail Lines Limited 


Prince Line Limited 


Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 


Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 


Atlas Assurance Co., 


Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Ltd. 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


— 
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THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


é 


COMPANY, 
ERSK LINE { 
MA Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers || § 
| 3 
| Managed by “Caxton House’, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong ' ? 1 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN Telephone: 27751 — All Departments. : ? 
General Agents U.S.A. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., Cable Address: |} Re 
YORK “RYMAC” HONG KONG 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: CODE USED 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & NEW BOE \? 
PHILADELPHIA 
Branches: C 
19 
JAPAN, S AN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES b JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama ? > 
PANAMA AUSTRALIA: Sydney 1) 
M.S. “SUSAN MAERSK” In Port Buoy A-8 1§ 
M.S. “MAREN MAERSK” .... .... .... Oct. Representatives 
M.S. “CHASTINE MAERSK” .... .... Oct. 17 HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 1§ su 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA ; 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Y AWAT A TSUKUMI g ASEBO : ¢ CE 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 5 ’ | ? CH 
Special Strongroom Compartments & Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: See 
fram U.S.A. PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. | 
MS. “ELSE MAERSK” .... .... ... tk Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan | 
M.S. “JOHANNES MAERSK” ..... .... Sept. 30 COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
M.S. “GERTRUDE MAERSK” ........ Oct. 12 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf | 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... Oct. 7 Managers: 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” .... .... .... Nov. 7 RYMO PANAMA, S. A 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India es 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... .... Oct. 14 teas 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK”... .... Shipping Agents. 
East Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 


Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 


Papan via Manila 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... .... .... Oct. 6 


For Freight & Further Particular 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


| Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 

Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 

The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 

The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 
States Marine Corporation, New York 


 Regtstered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
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